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Your Investment Success Tomorrow 


Requires Careful Planning T ODAY 


Increase Income and Capital 
Growth Potentialities by Fol- 
lowing a Supervised Program 


S UCCESSFUL investment results 
depend on diligent planning, constant 
supervision of holdings and the abil- 
ity and experience to interpret accur- 
ately the myriad data which influence 
the trend of security values. That is 
why you cannot afford to treat your 
investments casually and why you 
should entrust the planning and di- 
rection of your investment program to 
a competent supervisory organization 
devoting its full time to this special- 
ized task. 
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Personalized Investment Guidance Is the Answer 


There is no easy path to invest- 
ment success. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing and only the alert 
investor who makes the necessary re- 
visions in his investment program to 
conform with new developments can 
expect to avoid serious losses and 
look forward to growth of capital and 


C—) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


the Investor.” 


C0 I enelose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


C1) Income 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C0 Capital Enhancement 
It is understocd that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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increased income. That many in- 
vestors have found a happy solution 
to this probiem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our very 
high rate of renewals. Unless our 
clients found the service exactly what 
they require they would not renew 
their contracts year after year. 


0 Safety 


Bee hh a a 


Our personalized investment su- 
pervision can help you as it is help- 
ing many others. By subscribing to 
our service, you will bring to bear 
on your problem the experience and 
knowledge of an organization devot- 
ing its full time to the analysis and 
determination of basic security values. 


oe 


Take the first step toward 
better investment results by 
sending us a list of your hold- 
ings and letting us explain in 
greater detail how our Persona! 
Supervisory Service will help 
you. The fee is surprisingly 
moderate. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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NEW FINANCE CO. 


I would like to interest a group of individuals 
in the formation of a finance company, ¢a y 
of purchasing a minimum of five million dol- 
lars in commercial equipment contracts yearly. 


I am in a position to supply that volume of 
business annually without sales costs, collection 
expenses or general overhead. 


I am interested in associates who possess not 
only the necessary capital for the organization 
of this finance company but individuals who also 
have good banking connections for the purpose 
of rediscounting ‘“‘paper.’’ I would prefer one 
associate whose background and experience has 
been banking, and who can devote his full time 
to the operation of this new company, as my 
business interests involve the generation of this 
“paper’’, and consumes my full time. I wish, 
however, to make an investment in this new 
finance company as well as supplying all the 
necessary contracts for purchase and lend my 
assistance to the supervision of the operation. 


This advertisement appeared in the NEW 
YORK TIMES in September, 1947; however, I 
deferred the organization of this finance com- 
pany in order to establish a post-war record 
of such finance sales and the manner in which 
those contracts would be liquidated. 


I have discounted this type of ‘‘paper’’ with 
local commercial banks since 1938. However, 
several millions of dollars have been discounted 
since the termination of World War 2 with a 
very satisfactory record. 


I am prepared to exchange business and bank- 
ing references with interested persons. 


Box F.W. 1349, 221 W. 41, N. Y. 18 





















CIARK 
<q EQUIPMENT 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share, payable September 15, 1949 
to shareholders of record at the close ot 
business August 26, 1949. 


5% CUMULATIVE PREFERRED 
STOCK 

A regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 

per share payable September 15, 1949, 

to shareholders of record at the close of 

business August 26, 1949. 

G. BE. ARNOLD 
Secretary 





August 12, 1949. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
16, 1949, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of eighty-seven and one-half 
cents (874%¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Company’s 
342% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
Series A, payable October 1, 1949, 
to the holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business 
September 2, 1949. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Company on August 
16, 1949, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (3742¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of theCommonStock 
of the Company, payable October 
1, 1949, to the holders of such 
stock of record at the close of bus- 
iness September 2, 1949. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
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BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
thirty-five cents (35c) per share, less 2.81 
per cent Wisconsin privilege dividend tax, 
on the capital stock (without par value) 
of the Corporation, payable September 15, 
1949, to stockholders of record August 30, 


1949, 
L. G. REGNER, Secretary 
August 16, 1949 
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Meet Your Executives 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 201 
A dividend of fifty cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company | 
have been declared payable 
October 14, 1949 to stockhold- 
ers of record September 8, 
1949. EMERY N. LEONARD 


' Treasurer 























ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 
COMMON STOCK 
PREFERRED STOCK 


Regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 20¢ per share on 
the Common Stock and 
ry per share on the 
4%% Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock 
have been declared, both 
payable October 1, 1949 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
September 12, 1949. 


The — books will 
not be closed 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 
August 18, 1949 











The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on Sep- 
tember 12,.1949, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on August 26, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
August 15, 1949. 








JM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 40¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able September 9, 1949, to holders of record 
August 29, 1949. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasures 
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United 

Air Lines 
President 
William A. 
Patterson 


he 1899, 
at Hono- | 
lulu, Hawaii, 
young Billy 
was only eight 

years old when his father died... . 
Shortly afterward his mother took 
him to San Francisco for an elemen- 
tary school education, and then back 
to Hawaii when he was 14 to attend 
Honolulu Military Academy. ...A 
year later he was in San Francisco 
again, this time to work as an office 
boy in the Wells Fargo Bank while 
he attended night school. Although 
he had moved up the ladder to become 
assistant to one of the vice presidents, 
he was dissatisfied with banking until 
he was placed in charge of a loan to 
Pacific Air Transport Company. Rap- 
idly becoming more interested in fly- 
ing than banking, by 1929 he joined 
Boeing Aircraft as assistant to the 
president. In 1933 he became vice 
president of United Air Lines and a 
year later was named president of that 
company. . . . In his spare hours he 
goes horseback riding and fishes in 
the private lake at his 10-acre farm. 

. Has a son and a daughter. 





Remington 
Rand, Inc. 
Board 
Chairman 
James 
Henry Rand 


ew Yorker 

by birth, 

he was born in 
North Tona- 
wanda in 1886. 
. Attended Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass., in preparation 
for Harvard, where he was graduated 
in 1908 with an A. B. degree... . 





Began his career as a bench worker 
in a machine shop operated by 
Bridges Specialty Company. A year 
later he became a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, but very shortly after- 
ward gave this up to take over the 
Rand Company during his father’s 
illness, Invented the Kardex cabinet 
—and in 1915 founded the Kar- 
dex Company. In subsequent years 
Rand Company, American Kardex 
Company, Index Visible and Lib- 
rary Bureau joined forces to become 
Rand Kardex Bureau, this company 
merging later on with Remington 
Typewriter, Dalton Adding Machine 
Company and others to form the pres- 
ent Remington Rand, Inc., in 1927. 
Is president and chairman of the 
board of directors. . . . Sports: golf 
and fishing. .. . Has a daughter and 
two sons. 


Allis- 
Chalmers 
Manufacturing 
President 
Walter Geist 


on. . -= 

metal pat- 
tern maker, 
Walter Geist 
was born at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1894. ... 
Attended evening school and took ex- 
tension and correspondence courses. 
Has been awarded honorary degrees 
of LL.D. by Lawrence College and 
Michigan College of Mining & Tech- 
nology. . . . Started his career with 
Allis-Chalmers at the age of 15 as a 
messenger boy in the blue print de- 
partment. Rose successively through 
the positions of tracer, draftsman, de- 
signer and departmental engineer in 
the years from 1909-19. From 1919- 
33 he served as assistant manager of 
the milling machinery department. In 
1933 he was promoted to general 
sales manager, by 1936 he was elected 
vice president and in 1942 he became 
president. . . . Received the Modern 
Pioneer Award in 1940. . . . Enjoys 
fishing. .. . Has a son and a daughter. 
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Does Management 






Own Enough Stock? 


Large holdings indicate management's confidence in 


the enterprise. Shareholders more critical of of- 


ficials with small investment in firms employing them 


By W. Sheridan Kane 


ver the past several years share- 
holders have been manifesting 
increasing interest in corporate affairs 
and in the actions of management. 


| Management on its part is becoming 


more and more aware of the fact that 
the stockholders are the real owners 
of the business and that whether a 
man be president of the company or 
a clerk in the stock room he is none- 
theless an employe. From time to time 
management has been fired peremp- 
torily from its job by stockholders 
who had become “fed up” with what 
they regarded as bad management or 
reckless disregard of the rights of the 
owners of the business. Exorbitant 
salaries, pension-grabbing and other 
practices have back-fired, and the of- 
fending management in a number of 
cases found itself suddenly in the 
tanks of the unemployed. : 


Confidence Lacking 


Criticism has been leveled particu- 
larly at the many executives who 
appear to lack confidence in the busi- 
ness which provides them with their 
daily bread, the criticism being roused 
by their seeming unwillingness to in- 
vest their surplus funds in the shares 
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of the company that employs them. 
There are instances of executives with 
six-figure yearly “takes” in the way 
of salaries and incentive payments— 
this last being considered more gen- 
teel than bonus—who hold not a 
single share of stock in their own 
company. 

On the other hand, it is not difficult 
to find executives whose stake in the 
business they manage as employes of 
the stockholders provides them with 
an annual dividend income which ex- 
ceeds the amount they receive for 
their services. An outstanding illus- 
tration is that of William T. Grant, 
chairman of the board of the W. T. 
Grant Company .{which he estab- 
lished in 1906), who draws neither 
salary nor other compensation from 
the company and has no pension or 
other retirement arrangement. Mr. 
Grant owns more than 700,000 shares 
of W. T. Grant.common stock on 
which $1.50 per share was paid in 
dividends last year. 

It’s a two-sided argument, of 
course, but from the stockholders’ 
viewpoint there appears merit in the 
contention that an officer of a com- 
pany should have sufficient confidence 





in the firm for which he works to put 
a substantial part of his investment 
funds into the company’s securities. 
The seeming unwillingness of many 
highly paid executives to risk more 
than a token or two in a company’s 
shares may easily suggest that from 
their inside knowledge of affairs they 
consider it prudent to invest their own 
funds elsewhere. 

The question whether management 
should be a substantial investor in its 
own company has been a controversial 
one for years, but until recently few 
investors took little apparent interest 
in the arguments one way or another. 
Some of the country’s acknowledged 
leaders of industry and finance have 
consistently refrained from investing 
more than modestly in their own com- 
panies. Their argument is that their 
interest as investors may warp their 
business judgment or influence de- 
cisions on policies or financing that 
may prove hurtful to the company in 
the long run. 


Familiar Charge 


In financing operations, particu- 
larly, they argue that there should be 
no suspicion of possible self-interest. 
Time and again, stockholder groups 
have gone into the courts with charges 
that stock dividends or unwarranted 
cash dividends have been declared in 
the interest of the controlling stock- 
holders and to the detriment of the 
corporation itself. A familiar accusa- 
tion in legal actions and stockholder 
proxy contests is that management 
with practical voting control of a cor- 
poration has paid itself exorbitant 
salaries and bonuses, or has engaged 
in financing transactions that profited 
them individually at the expense of 
the corporation. And until the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
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was set up with authority to super- 
vise stock market dealings, it was 
taken for granted, almost, that in- 
siders in corporations profited mar- 
ketwise through pool operations. 

Largely because of such situations 
men of integrity frequently divorced 
themselves entirely of any stock in- 
terest in the corporations over which 
they were chosen to preside, devoting 
their talents to improvement in the 
company’s products and earnings— 
the job they were hired to do. 

Since the advent of the SEC, how- 
ever, stockholders have become in- 
creasingly aware of the conditions 
within their companies. Proxy state- 
ments required under SEC regula- 
tions have disclosed some astonishing 
things to shareholders, revealing the 
stockholdings and remuneration re- 
ceived by management. The spot- 
light thus thrown on corporation af- 
fairs greatly weakens the argument 
that a substantial stock ownership and 
good management find it difficult to 
go hand in hand. 


Close Check Possible 


Especially where entire slates of 
directors are elected each year, stock- 
holders have the opportunity to check 
not only the stock holdings of each 
director or candidate for the board, 
but also the salaries of the executives 
and of the directors. Where only a 
part of the board is elected each year 
less light is thrown on management’s 
stock holdings, since that data is re- 
quired only as it applies to the indi- 
viduals to be voted on. Inasmuch as 
the regulations have recently been 
amended to require disclosure of 
salaries and other moneys paid to the 
entire management, even when only 
a partial board is to be elected, it 
would seem logical to extend the 
amendment to provide for listing the 
stockholdings of everyone in the 
management family. 

The accompanying tabulation, ob- 
tained from recent proxy statements, 
shows the outright and _ beneficial 
holdings of the three top executives 
in each corporation—where they are 
directors also—and the combined 
holdings of management. 

The tabulation points up the ab- 
sence of any pattern to management’s 
stock interest in its own company. 
For example, the top officer in Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Lincoln 
Filene, owns 60,870 shares of the 
common stock of his company, and 
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all told the management owns 357,- 
698 shares—almost 14 per cent of 
the outstanding stock. On the other 
hand T. M. Girdler, chairman of the 
board of Republic Steel Corporation, 
appears as the owner of but 520 
shares of his company’s common 
stock and management, all told, is 
reported as holding a total of but 
34,992 shares of common and pre- 
ferred combined, which have equal 
voting rights. 

The principal officer of Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke is shown as 
holding only 18 shares of his com- 
pany’s stock, while in contrast, the ex- 
ecutive committee chairman of United 


Fruit, Samuel Zemurray, holds 107. 
824 shares of that corporation’s com- 
mon stock. 

The rising tide of stockholder crit- 
icism of management which holds 
only a small stock interest in its com- 
pany appears to be bearing some 


fruit, however. SEC reports of 
changes in officials’ stockholdings in- 
dicate a moderate uptrend, through 
market purchases of shares by execu- 
tives and directors of industrial cor- 
porations. But, as always, the final 
appraisal of a company’s success lies 
in its results—not in the proportion 
of its stock which may be owned by 
management. 


Management’s Holdings of Common Stock 
Total 

--Three Principal Officers’ Holdings— Man. Total Shares 

(Number of Shares) agement Outstanding 

Company 1 2 Holdings (000 Omitted) 
A. P. W. Products ......... 2,060 1,631 «ibs 4,968 236 
Atlantic, Gulf & W.I........ 1,700 5 11 a24,344 ab213 
eee 3,117 2,399 644 9,406 265 
Belding Heminway ........ 3,700 1,000 100 9,175 409 
Bellanca Aircraft ........... 69, 600 a eT 70,205 230 
Bendix Home Appliance .... 15, ,000 63,174 Mh te 87,599 1,059 
Bethlehem Steel ............ 4, 337 275 1,050 6,402 b10,517 
Bohn Aluminum ........... 6,639 1,000 500 9,524 352 
Certain-teed Products ...... 6,200 200 700 Cc 1,622 
Climax Molybdenum ....... 35 11,440 a e149,748 2,520 
Commonwealth & Southern... 10,077 13,500 79,032 200,681 35,115 
Consolidated Natural Gas ... 3,616 367 1,200 8,175 3,274 
Continental Motors ......... 16,500 2,000 «eS £76,352 3,275 
Comtiemtal Gm .........5.- 2,158 200 700 280,660 4,880 
Cooper-Bessemer .......... 10,111 200 500 17,602 263 
Cream of Wheat ........... 8,000 2,080 11,300 21,630 600 
Curtiss-Wright ............. 1,200 200 dies 31,450 h8,384 
Federated Dept. Stores ..... 60,870 34,834 63,564 357,689 2,670 
First National Stores ....... 10,767 513 2,854 26,419 819 
Freeport Sulphur ........... 400 1,000 500 m48,300 800 
Gabriel Company ........... 13,580 1,000 pe 32,280 324 
Geir (wert foe. ob. 1,000 1,500 dud 8,751 b2,079 
General Electric ............ 1,000 3,698 850 31,590 28,845 
Goebel Brewing ............ 21,050 2,200 silk 87,039 1,400 
Grant CW. Tis Ge... .. 5 711,612 17, 225 3,000 788,337 2,379 
Hussmann Refrigerator ..... 19,322 ~ 394 700 27,546 393 
International Paper ........ 982 873 667 39,377 3,560 
Libby, McNeill & Libby .... 4,003 900 425 8,678 3,628 
7 arraen  OeN e e 12,516 6,000 1,740 247,945 2,341 
Minn. & St. Louis Railway.. 50 550 800 3,940 578 
Munsingwear, PE ES 3,150 2,400 1,900 11,016 299 
National Biscuit ............ 5,000 N.R. 20,000 N.R. 16,537 
Northeast Airlines, Inc...... 10,000 ae oar 29,000 bq609 
ee 1,825 400 100 55,105 b2,065 
Owen-Illinois Glass ........ 42,456 14,900 14,890 107,010 3,057 
Parker Rust-Proof ......... 10,265 2,511 4,000 29,118 429 
Peoples Gas Light ......... 18 ae 5% 799 656 
Public Service of Colo...... 62 2,500 101 13,745 1,081 
Republic Steel ............. 520 1,664 1,251 34,992 b6,173 
Sears, Roebuck ............ 56,303 12,065 13,907 245,559 23,647 
Standard Steel Spring ...... 10,000 661 100 126,572 1,448 
Sterling Drug, Inc........... 1,650 1,500 500 6,252 3,793 
Stewart-Warner ............ 21,000 9,200 Rg 38,601 1,295 
Trane Company ............ 53,000 11,574 18,000 94,116 300 
yo gg ere 30,661 8,844 oat 44,630 396 
United Air Lines ........... n3,800 n2,968 ‘eas n30,020 n2,164 
made ieee JSee ECE 107, 824 19,500 1,500 180,124 8,775 
Visking Corporation ........ 1,800 180 17,323 p42,578 594 
West Penn Electric ........ 1,109 725 20 27 ,907 2,343 
White Motor Co............ 1,750 3,056 688 





a—Corporations and others with which certain directors are associated hold 62,949 shares of 
preferred and common. b—Preferred and common combined; have equal voting rights. c—Data 
incomplete; only one-third of directorate elected each year. e—In addition, American Metals gal 
pany and other associates of certain directors hold 327,300 shares. f—Includes 47,154 shares owned by 
one director, not an officer. g—Includes 269,160 shares held by Newmont Mining Corporation. h—Class 
A and common combined; have equal voting rights. m—Includes 39,300 shares held by two directors, 
not officers. n—Management, Preferred and common shares; have equal voting rights. p—Trust 
company holds 180,000 shares in Freund family trust. q—As of June 30, 1949. r—Includes 248,045 
shares preferred, each share having seven votes. N.R.—Not reported. 
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A Check-up on “A Portfolio 


For Income and Growth” 


Published more than two years 90, this program has shown 


good resistance to reactionary market influences while aver- 


age yield has increased from 4.7 per cent to 6 per cent 


By Ralph E. Bach 


n an article which appeared in the 
| issue of June 25, 1947, Louis 
Guenther, FrinancraL Wor tp’s pub- 
lsher for more than 46 years, stated 
that it was his firm conviction that 
the soundest investment principle is 
the long pull accumulation for income 
of securities representing established 
corporations possessing growth possi- 
bilities and good earning power, in 
strong financial position and under 
capable management. To _ illustrate 
the importance of making the produc- 
tion of income the cornerstone of a 
practical investment program, he 
traced the 25-year record of a port- 
folio of 25 common stocks. These 
were selected on the basis of the in- 
vestment standing of each issue back 
in 1922, when each was rated B or 
higher in FrnaANcrAL Wor p’s [nde- 
pendent Appraisals. 


Original Study 


This study revealed that had the 
investor bought 10-share lots of each 
issue and held them throughout the 
25-year period the portfolio would 
have yielded him an average annual 
income of 12 per cent and would 
have increased in market value from 
$29,529.35 to $110,711.50 at the end 
of 1946, 

As a sequel to this study, Frnan- 


c1AL Wortp published (July 9, 
1947), a list of 20 stocks selected by 
its editorial staff. These issues were 
chosen after careful study and sifting 
of hundreds of issues. The attempt 
was made to strike a balance be- 
tween growth possibilities on the one 
hand and established earning power 
and dividend-paying ability on the 
other. For that reason the yield on 
some of the issues was less than ob- 
tainable on some others which might 
have been chosen purely on the basis 
of current income return. Others 
with perhaps more dynamic growth 
possibilities might have been chosen, 
but were rejected because either of 
lack of seasoning or inadequate yield. 

This list was presented as a 
rounded portfolio and it was sug- 
gested that because of the wide price 
range, an equal dollar amount be in- 
vested in each issue regardless of 
variance in the number of shares. 
This device assured an adequate de- 
gree of diversification, which is one 
of the fundamental safeguards in in- 
telligent investing. 

Examining this portfolio now in 
the light of what has happened in the 
past two years and what the future 
may hold, there appears to be no im- 
pelling reason for making any 
changes at this time. Each issue still 


meets the requirements which were 






imposed in making the original se- 
lection, and notwithstanding the fact 
that a few have not performed as well 
as expected, the factors responsible 
are considered of only temporary 
significance. As a matter of fact av- 
erage share prices are at approxi- 
mately the same level as two years 
ago. In this same period many indi- 
vidual stocks have declined substan- 
tially, some more than 50 per cent. 
In the light of this background, the 
fact that this portfolio is only about 
four per cent lower in market value 
provides no cause for concern, as 
this showing could be very quickly 
reversed with the appearance of more 
favorable market conditions. 


Better Yield 


From the standpoint of income, 
the portfolio has given an excellent 
account of itself. Sixteen of the 
20 issues are now paying higher divi- 
dends, two are paying at the same 
rate and two slightly less. Of the 
latter, J. C. Penney, while paying 
smaller extras, has raised the regular 
quarterly rate since 1946. The aver- 
age yield on the entire portfolio, 
based on present indicated rates, is 
now approximately 6 per cent as com- 
pared with a return of 4.7 per cent 
two years ago. 

Two of the issues—Food Machin- 
ery and Electric Storage Battery 
which have declined rather substan- 
tially—account for almost all of the 
moderate shrinkage in the portfolio’s 
market value. In neither instance, 
however, are the developments re- 
sponsible for these showings consid- 
ered of long term significance. The 
position of Food Machinery (now 
Food Machinery & Chemical, through 
merger with Westvaco Chlorine 
Products) was discussed last week 
(FW, Aug. 17, p. 11). 

Please turn to page 23 


How the Portfolio Has Fared 


i ly, 1 i : - 

. Issue is "6 ag oy ” 1948 5 ot Issue ion Jaye 5 ioe 7 
orden Company ........... $2.25 43 $2.55 44 4 Eee 2.70 44 2.50 50 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale...:. 70.60 16 0.60 12 Se, he saws ce 95 41 00. 38 
Chrysler Corp. ............. +3.00 53% *5.00 51 Safeway Stores ............. 1.00 23 *1.20 25 
Eastman i Ae 1.40 42 a*1.60 43 Southern California Edison.. 1.50 32 *2.00 32 
Electric Storage Battery.... 73.00 53 *200 40 Standard Oil of N. J......... 3.08 76 a*3.50 67 
Ex-Cell-O aN aaah RSL SARA 9 2.60 37 2.60 46 SUE Sik cca as 6s ces 1.90 40 2.25 40 
Firestone : 3. Seer 3.75 50 400 47 Underwood Corp, .......... 2.50 52 4.00 44 
Food Machinery ........... 0.90 42 a*1.00 25 Union Carbide ............. 100 35 *200 40 
Glidden Company .......... 1.00 19% a*1.60 21 Walgreen Company ........ 1.60 33 185 30 
National Steel .............. 3.25 75 5.00 81 Westinghouse Electric ...... 1.00 28 1.25 24 
P|. A ee ee ee 41.75 40 


——— 


Note: Prices have been adjusted to splits and stock dividends of 5% or more, dividends to splits only. * Indicated present rate. + Indicated 1947 rate at 


time of publication. a—Also paid stock dividend. 
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A New Bullish 
Market Factor? 


Latest cut in member bank reserve requirements frees 
an additional $1.8 billion for productive use. Bond 
prices have already benefited and stocks may follow 


nti-deflationary moves on the 
A part of Federal Reserve author- 
ities have come thick and fast in re- 
cent months. Early in March, in- 
stalment credit restrictions were 
relaxed ; later the same month margin 
requirements on security purchases 
were reduced ; in late April there was 
a further liberalization of consumer 
credit regulations. Early in May part 
of the emergency increase in member 
bank reserve requirements made un- 
der the authority of legislation passed 
at the special session of Congress last 
year was rescinded ; this added about 
$1.2 billion to excess reserves. The 
remaining portion of this emergency 
increase lapsed automatically June 30, 
freeing an additional $800 million of 
reserves for productive employment, 
and remaining consumer credit re- 
strictions also lapsed at the same time. 
Around the same time, the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee 
announced that hereafter its opera- 
tions would be guided “with primary 


regard to the general business and 
credit situation” after eight years of 
primary emphasis on “maintaining 
orderly conditions in the Government 
security market.” 

Another step has now followed 
close on the heels of those taken 
earlier. Further cuts in member bank 
reserve requirements have been au- 
thorized which will place them at the 
lowest levels witnessed since early 
1937. These reductions will take 
place for the different classes of banks 
on various dates from August 1 to 
September 1; when they have all been 
accomplished it is estimated that they 
will free an additional $1.8 billion of 
reserves, bringing the total cut in re- 
quirements to $3.8 billion within four 
months. 

Reserves required against time de- 
posits were cut from 7%4 per cent to 
7 per cent in May, automatically re- 
verted to the permanent legal maxi- 
mum of 6 per cent at the end of June 
and have now fallen to 5 per cent. 





3 





Airplane Styling for Studebaker 





Featuring an airplane fuselage-type hood which is flanked by air-foil front fenders, 
Studebaker's 1950 model passenger cars are considered as revolutionary in design 
as were the company's first postwar models when they were introduced three 
years ago. A "spinner" in front, in addition to being ornamental, augments four 
openings which direct air to the engine for maximum cooling. 








For demand deposits, the full four- 
month drop in requirements will re- 
duce them from 16 per cent to 12 
per cent for country banks, from 22 
per cent to 18 per cent for reserve 
city banks and from 26 per cent to 
22 per cent for institutions in the 
central reserve cities, New York and 
Chicago. 

Several objections have been of- 
fered to the Federal Reserve’s easier 
credit policy. One is the possibility 
that the insistence with which this 
policy is being pursued may engender 
undue apprehension among business- 
men, who might suspect it of reflect- 
ing considerable apprehension about 
the economic outlook on the part of 
the Federal Reserve. But this objec- 
tion is minor; no one suggests that 
it will or could exercise any impor- 
tant effect on business decisions, and 
in any case, if the policy is correct, 
the risk of possible adverse interpre- 
tation of its motivation must be taken. 


Another Criticism 


The other criticism runs along the 
lines that deliberate easing of credit 
can lead the horse to water, but can- 
not make him drink. Proponents of 
this view cite the steady decline in 
commercial loans of weekly reporting 
member banks from $15.6 billion last 
December 22 to $12.8 billion August 
3, with only two weekly interrup- 
tions, despite the easing of credit in 
the meantime and despite the fact 
that seasonal factors would normally 
call for a low to be established in 
May or June. It goes without say- 
ing that credit policies alone cannot 
reverse a downtrend in business ac- 
tivity ; on the other hand, easy money 
can be a powerful stimulus in bring- 
ing such a decline to an end sooner 
than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

The drop in business loans since 
late last year can be traced directly 
to the trend of business inventories 
during the same period. These to- 
taled $55.4 billion at the end of 
November but had been reduced to 
less than $51.6 billion by the end of 
June. With inventory liquidation 
taking place on such a wide scale, 
business borrowing was bound to de- 
cline regardless of credit conditions. 
Manufacturers still need to pare their 
stocks somewhat but wholesale and 
retail inventories are each below year- 
earlier levels and on seasonal grounds 

, Please turn to page 26 © 
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Stocks Over-Discounting 


The Trade Decline 


These ten issues have fallen by 22 to 60 per cent from 


their postwar peaks. Although 1949 earnings are lower 


in most cases, today’s low prices do not seem justified 


here is nothing particularly logi- 

cal about the valuation of busi- 
ness enterprises by the stock market. 
During the past several decades, 
stock prices have reflected earnings 
more than any other single factor, 
perhaps more than all other factors 
combined, but the degree of optimism 
with which it capitalizes earnings 
varies greatly. When investors are 
bullish, price-earnings multiples of 
representative stocks may climb to 
20 or even 25 or higher; when the 
reverse is the case they shrink to 
half or one-fourth as much. Fur- 
thermore, the basis of earning power 
on which the market rests shifts from 
time to time; at times the chief deter- 
minant of equity prices appears to be 
prospective future earnings, some- 
times it seems to be current earnings, 
and when most companies are show- 
ing losses it is primarily the vague 
concept of “normal earning power” 
which establishes market prices. 


Extremes Dominate 


It is not illogical for the market 
to rise on the prospect of higher 
profits and to fall when the business 
outlook grows dim, but it so often 
goes to extremes. Whether business 
activity is expanding or contracting, 
the action of the market appears to 
indicate that the average investor ex- 
pects the current trend to continue 
for years to come. Sometimes this 
occurs, and then even a very sub- 
stantial move in the stock market 
May prove not to have been substan- 
tial enough to reflect changes in cor- 
porate earnings. This was true, for 


instance, in 1926, even after a five- 
year rise, and again in late 1930 even 
after a precipitous decline. 

But there are compelling reasons 
for believing that the current busi- 
ness readjustment will be neither 
severe nor prolonged. Thus, there 
should be a number of stocks avail- 
able at prices reflecting indiscriminate 
and uninformed liquidation rather 
than logical calculation of investment 
values. These are most likely to be 
found among issues which were not 
appreciably over-priced at their post- 
war peaks, which represent strong 
enterprises with good records, and 


which have declined over the past / 


several years more than can be justi- 
fied by the probable reduction in 
profits from the admittedly inflated 
1946-48 leveis to the earning power 
likely to be shown during the early 
nineteen-fifties. 

Ten such stocks are shown in the 
accompanying table. Of these, four 
(Inland Steel, International Harves- 
ter, Phelps Dodge and Socony- 
Vacuum) established their postwar 
highs in 1948; the remaining six did 
so in 1946. Declines from these lev- 
els range from 22 per cent for Har- 
vester to more than 60 per cent for 
Cluett, Peabody. 

The latter has been affected not 
only by the adverse business: trend, 
but also by a drop in Sanforized 
royalties because of the expiration of 
basic patents. The company earned 
only $1.08 a common share in the 
first half of 1949 as against $5.09 a 
year earlier. On the basis of these 
figures it would appear that the de- 


cline in the stock, far from being ex- 


cessive, has been inadequate. But 
considering the volatile character of 
textile companies’ earnings and the 
excellent long term record of this 
enterprise—it has earned profits con- 
sistently except in 1932 and has paid 
common dividends in every year since 
1923—it is obvious that the drop in 
net is temporary. 

Other flagrant examples of the un- 
justifiable extremes to which the 
stock market sometimes goes are pro- 
vided by Allied Stores and Macy, 
which are both some 50 per cent un- 
der their postwar peaks. Earnings of 
each have fallen from the abnormal 
1946 levels, and may fall further, but 
not by enough to justify such sub- 
stantial attrition in equity prices. The 
22 per cent drop recorded by Har- 
vester seems modest enough when 
measured against the performance of 
the market averages, but in the first 
six months of the current fiscal year 
earnings per common share ad- 
vanced by 35 per cent from year- 
earlier levels. Considering that profits 
for the 1947-48 fiscal year were at 
all-time record heights, and despite 
the fact that the latest level of earning 
power is not likely to be maintained, 
any appreciable decline in the stock 
is highly illogical. Inland Steel is 
in exactly the same position as Inter- 
national Harvester. ' 


Well Situated 


The eight other companies all show 
drops from 1948 profit levels during 
the 1949 interim periods for which 
reports are available, but in four of 
these cases last year’s earnings were 
unusually high and thus even very 
considerable declines in profits still 
leave substantial sums remaining. 
Excluding Cluett, Peabody, price- 
earnings ratios calculated on the basis 
of latest reported twelve months’ 
earnings range between 4.2-to-1 and 
8.6-to-1. Considering the calibre of 
the stocks in question, the excellent 
yields they provide and their assured 
prospects, these valuations appear un- 
duly pessimistic. 


Ten Stocks Showing Wide Declines 


Recent Postwar 


Price High 
Allied Stores ............. 32 63% 
Cluett, Peabody ........... 24 605% 
Crane Company .......... 28 - 49% 
Inland Steel .............. 34 47% 
Int’l Harvester ........... 26 34% 
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Indic. Recent Postwar Indic. 

Div. Yield Price High Div. ~ Yield 
$3.00 9.4% Se CH 5k i Bas 32 65 $2.50 7.8% 
3.00 12.5 Norfolk & Western........ 50 72% 400 80 
3.00 10.7 Pfizer (Chas.) ............ 49 80 2.75 5.6 
3.00. 88 Phelps Dodge ............ 44 59 5.00 11.4 
1.70 =. 6.5 Socony-Vacuum .......... 16 23 100 62 





News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 
further vital information and statistical 


Bucyrus-Erie CH. 

Now at about 16, shares lack at- 
traction. (Pd. 80c thus far in 1949; 
pd. 1948, $1.50.) Sales for the six 
months ended June 30 advanced to 
$33.3 million versus $31.3 million re- 
ported for the first half of 1948, lift- 
ing earnings 35 per cent to $2.21 per 
share. However, bookings for the 
first half of the current year were con- 
siderably less than in the first half of 
last year, suggesting that demand for 
excavating machinery is slackening. 
Furthermore, cancellations have _re- 
sulted in a substantial cut in the order 


backlog and production schedules 
have been reduced. 
Collins & Aikman C+ 


Dividend suspension and unprofit- 
able operations are reflected in cur- 
rent price of 15. After 25 cents was 
paid in March and June this year, 
directors took no action on the Sep- 
tember payment. The company earned 
92 cents per share in the 52 weeks 
ended February 26 vs. 60 cents in 
the 1948 fiscal period; however, a 
deficit of 45 cents a share was su- 
stained in the May 1949 quarter com- 
pared with a year-earlier profit of 65 
cents. No explanation of the com- 
pany’s difficulties has been offered, 
but operations are subject to wide 
cyclical swings and the hazard of in- 
ventory losses. The company is the 
number one manufacturer of uphol- 
stery fabric for the auto industry, this 
source accounting for about 75 per 
cent of sales with the furniture trade 
taking about 15 per cent. 


Columbia Gas System B 

Priced at 11, stock represents an 
integrated natural gas system with 
growth prospects. (Pd. 52%c thus 
far in 1949; pd. 1948, 75c.) Coinci- 
dent with company’s program to ex- 
pand its service area, sales of natural 
gas to wholesale markets are expected 
to increase by 42 per cent over the 
next three years and by 56 per cent 
in the next five years. Reflecting in- 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


data on these items. 


creased costs of purchased gas as well 
as unseasonable weather in the early 
months of 1949, earnings in the six 
months ended June 30, 1948, declined 
to 68 cents per share of common from 
the 82 cents reported a year earlier. 
While operating revenues for the 
June quarter were up slightly, an in- 
crease of $1 million in the cost of 
purchased gas offset this gain and re- 


sulted in a moderate income decline. 
(Also FW, Sept. 22.) 


Dow Chemical A 
Shares have appeal as a long term 
investment; recent price, 48, (Pd. 
$1.30 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $1 
plus stock.) Dow’s sales in the fiscal 
\year ended May 31, 1949 were di- 
vided as follows: industrial chemicals 
60 per cent, plastics 20 per cent, agri- 
cultural chemicals eight per cent and 
pharmaceuticals and magnesium each 
six per cent. Profits increased to 
$4.44 per share vs. $3.72 a year 
earlier, based on the shares outstand- 
ing at the close of each period. Sales 
of magnesium and magnesium prod- 
ucts were close to 23 million pounds 
and this division operated profitably 
for the first time since the war. Sales 
of Styron, the company’s low-priced 
plastic material, showed substantial 
growth during the year. Production 
of Saran fibre was begun at a 
new million-dollar plant at Odenton, 
Maryland. (Also FW, April 20.) 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

Temporary earnings slump does 
not materially detract from the ap- 
peal of this top grade equity; price, 
43. (Pd. $1.70 plus 5% stk. thus far 
in 1949 ; pd. 1948, $1.65.) The down- 
turn in business continued into the 
second quarter resulting in half-year 
net of $1.63 per share vs. $2.24 in 
the like 1948 period. Several Roch- 
ester plants are now operating only 
three weeks per month. However, 
the fact that 23 per cent of sales 
comes from synthetic fibres and plas- 
tics—compared with 54 per cent from 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


amateur and professional photograph- 
ic equipment—should help cushion 
the extent of the decline. A new 
Flexichrome process for making full 
color pictures from black and white 
negatives was recently announced. 
(Also FW, Apr. 6.) 


Humble Oil A 

Now at 74, stock constitutes one 
of the better oil issues. (Pd. or decl. 
$3 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $4.) 
A subsidiary has announced plans 
for an $18 million pipeline to extend 
from West Texas to the Gulf Coast. 
This new line will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 95,000 barrels a day al- 
though capacity can be increased to 
120,000 barrels through the addition 
of a second intermediate station. This 
line on completion will result in trans- 
portation savings. Humble’s earnings 
this year, because of strong crude 
position, should decline only mod- 
erately from the $10.35 per share re- 
ported on the common stock in 1948. 


Hunt Foods C 

Stock, now at about 9, is distinctly 
speculative. (Pd. 50c thus far in 
1949; pd. 1948, $1.) The dividend 
usually paid at this time has been 
omitted and no further payments are 
expected for the remainder of 1949. 
Although sales for the six months 
ended May 31 amounted to $17.6 mil- 
lion vs. $11.0 million for the similar 
period of 1948, the company expects 
a loss in the fiscal year to end Novem- 
ber 30. All bank loans have been paid 
off with the proceeds of inventory 
liquidation. 


International Harvester A 

At 26, the shares of this farm 
equipment leader appear reasonably 
priced. (Pays 35c qu. plus 30c spe- 
cial in Jan. 1949.) As a result of the 
elimination of engineering difficulties 
in connection with two tractor mod- 
els, production has been resumed at 
the company’s Louisville plant. Vol- 
ume in the home freezer and refrig- 
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erator division, which was established 
only two years ago, is expected to 
reach $35 million in the current fiscal 
year; by 1950, a further gain to $50 
million is anticipated by management. 
In the first six months of the fiscal 
year which ends October 31, 1949, 
profits improved to $2.72 per share 
compared with $2.01 in the compar- 
able year-earlier period. (Also FW, 











Minn. Mining & Mig. B+ 
Shares provide a modest yield, but 
growth prospects are exceptional; re- 
cent price, 78. The company has 
raised the quarterly dividend payable 
next September 12 to 70 cents from 
the 60-cent rate previously in effect. 
The dividend boost was made ~-pos- 
sible by earnings equal to $3.11 per 
share in the six months ended June 
30 compared with $2.83 in the cor- 
responding 1948 period. Moreover, 
while capital improvements required 
$28 million during the years 1946- 
1948, only about $6 million will be 
spent for this purpose in 1949, Last 
May the company opened a new plant 
at Cumberland, Wis., where abrasive- 
coated paper and cloth is cut into 
forms suitable for various industrial 
purposes. (Also FW, April 6.) 

















National Automotive Fibres C-- 

Around the year’s high of 13, 
shares reflect optimism based on an- 
tieipated merger benefits. (Pd. 90c 
thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $1.) 
Merger with California Cotton Mills 
became effective August 1 and is ex- 
pected to provide two-fold benefits 
to the combined companies. First, 
diversification is enhanced by the 
wide variety of textile products 
turned out by the California concern. 
Second, while earnings of both com- 
panies as independent units showed 
business cycle tendencies, the peaks 
and troughs of earnings were expe- 
rienced at different periods; accord- 
ing to the management, this will re- 
sult in more stable over-all profits for 
the new organization. National now 
has 996,152 shares outstanding out 
of a total of 1.5 million authorized. 































Northern States Power B 

Although low in price, the shares 
(now 10) represent an above-average 
utility issue. (Pays 70c an.) The 
company’s first electric rate increase 
In 27 years, together with gas and 
telephone rate adjustments, became 
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effective toward the close of 1948. 
This factor, along with improved 
water conditions, helped lift first half 
earnings to 61 cents a share vs. 50 
cents in the initial six months of 1948. 
The company’s available supply of 
natural gas is not yet sufficient to per- 
mit use of this fuel for house heating 
purposes; however, when such sup- 
plies are obtainable, a substantial 
boost in operating revenues is ex- 
pected. Northern States plans to 
offer between 1.4 million and 1.6 mil- 
lion additional common shares to 
stockholders and will use the proceeds 
to retire $15 million of promissory 
notes. 


Paraffine Companies B 

Now at 19, this well diversified 
producer of building materials merits 
retention. (Now pays 30c qu.) Al- 
though earnings in the first nine 
months of the 1948-49 fiscal year 
equaled $1.85 per share vs. $1.81 in 
the prior comparable period, full-year 
net will not match last year’s $2.40 
a share. The Company’s principal 
plant near San Francisco was closed 
down by a labor dispute which is con- 
tinuing into the first quarter of the 
1950 fiscal year. As part of an ex- 
pansion program, the company has 
granted franchises to more than a 
dozen paint outlets throughout the 
West and a total of 30 may eventually 
be licensed. The completion of new 
floor covering plants at Raritan, N. J. 
early next year is expected to provide 
some fillip to earnings. 


Penn Water & Power B 

Shares lack outstanding appeal ; re- 
cent price 35. (Pd. or decl. $2.50 
thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $4.) Re- 
flecting rate reductions effected earlier 
in the year, company’s earnings for 
the first six months of 1949 have been 
estimated at $1.23 per share of com- 
mon as contrasted with $2.39 per 
share reported in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1948. Since the reduction of 
quarterly dividends from $1 to 50 
cents per share last April, the latter 
rate has been maintained, including 
the recent declaration payable Octo- 
ber 1 next. 


Philco Corp. B 

At 27, shares sell under 44 times 
1948 earnings, a modest appraisal 
considering company’s record. (Pd. 
$1 thus far in 1949; pd. 1948, $2 plus 
stock.) Sales of the company’s new 





television models “are exceeding all 
expectations and are greater than any 
other period in the company’s his- 
tory,” according to company officials. 
Record television sales for the re- 
mainder of 1949 are also expected. 
However, for the first half of the 
current year, per share earnings de- 
clined to $1.08 vs. $2.69 a year 
earlier. Probable lower volume in the 
current year on radios, radio-phono- 
graph combinations and refrigerators 
indicates that the earnings of $6.32 
per share reported for 1948 will not 
be duplicated. 


Union Carbide A 

This chemical leader has invest- 
ment appeal at current price of 40. 
(Pays 50c qu.) Six months’ profits 
($1.46 a share) failed to match the 
$1.63 per share reported in the 
January-to-June period of 1948, the 
slump being largely attributed to 
lessened use of oxygen, acetylene and 
other products required in_ steel- 
making and metal fabricating. How- 
ever, dividend coverage remains ade- 
quate. Autopoint Company, a sub- 
sidiary which manufactures automatic 
pencils, recently began output of a 
ball-point pen, pocket leather goods 
and numerous other novelties as part 
of a diversification program. (Also 


FW, Jan. 26.) 


West Penn Electric B 

Despite rise in recent months, stock 
at 24 appears reasonably priced. (Pd. 
or decl. $1.07%4 thus far in 1949; pd. 
1948 $1.) Company has filed with 
the SEC a plan to retire all outstand- 
ing senior debt including $5 million 
debenture 5s of 2030 as well as the 
entire issues of 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock, 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock and the $7 class A 
stock. To accomplish this, $31 mil- 
lion of bonds and 856,895 additional 
shares of common stock will be is- 
sued. Common stockholders will be 
offered rights to subscribe to 468,621 
shares in the ratio of one new share 
for each five held; 388,274 shares 
will be offered in exchange for out- 
standing preferred stocks on a “first 
come” basis. Preferred shares not 
accepted for exchange will be re- 
deemed. Reflecting improvement in 
operations, the quarterly common div- 
idend has been increased to 45 cents 
per share from the 37% cents paid in 
the preceding quarter. (Also FW, 
April 27.) 
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American Power & Light 
Break-Up Nearing 


Holding company is approaching final distribution of 
underlying securities to shareholders. Indicated work- 


out values of stocks are above current market prices 


iy April of 1942, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission published a 
directive calling for the dissolution 
of American Power & Light. After 
more than seven years of intermittent 
hearings, court actions and delays, a 
plan seemingly satisfactory to all 
groups concerned has been devised 
and SEC approval seems likely with- 
in a relatively short time. Recent mar- 
ket strength of company issues has 
been in anticipation of this develop- 
ment. 

One of the major members of the 
Electric Bond and Share group, 
American Power & Light operates 
utility enterprises in ten states widely 
scattered throughout the nation. Most 
important are the Texas group of 
companies which account for approxi- 
mately one-third of revenues and 
profits, while business done in Mon- 
tana and neighboring Idaho accounts 
for another quarter and Florida about 
one-fifth of system income. Three 
subsidiaries in the Pacific Northwest 
are the source of approximately 14 
per cent of profits and about eight 
per cent comes from a unit serving 
Minnesota. 


Dissolution’s Effect 


Although operations of the Ameri- 
can Power & Light subsidiaries have 
resulted in satisfactory profits for the 
past several years, the lack of integra- 
tion of the company’s units has caused 
the SEC to force its break-up. Under 
the present plan of dissolution, five 
independent corporations will emerge 
from the present holding company. 
Florida Power & Light, Minnesota 
Power & Light, and Montana Power 
will become individual operating com- 
panies. Texas Utilities will remain a 
holding company controlling Texas 
Electric Service, Texas Power & 
Light and Dallas Power & Light, and 
American Power & Light will con- 
tinue as a holding company retaining 
the stocks of Pacific Power & Light, 
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Washington Water Power and Port- 
land Gas & Coke. 

Under the plan, capital shares of 
Montana Power, Florida Power, Min- 
nesota Power and Texas Utilities will 
be distributed to stockholders as soon 
as the dissolution of the old company 
is declared effective ; at that time com- 
mon stock of the new American Pow- 
er & Light, the sole security issue of 
the divested company, will also be 
given to the various classes of stock- 
holders of the present corporation. 


Additional Changes 


These changes, while representing 
the steps necessary to fulfill the re- 
quirements of the SEC’s dissolution 
decree, are not the final adjustments 
contemplated by the company. Port- 
land Gas & Coke, which has been in 
financial difficulty, is to be recapital- 
ized and sold within one year after its 
capital structure has been altered. 
American Power also has indicated 
that if it can receive authorization to 
donate its holdings of Pacific Power 
& Light to Washington Water Pow- 
er, it will do so; then it will apportion 
all Washington Water Power shares 
to American Power’s stockholders 
and dissolve. 

Owners of the present holding 
company’s securities should fare well 
under the allotments set forth in the 
current proposal. As is the case with 
most utility dissolutions, indicated 
values of equities to be received in the 
divestment proceedings are higher 
than market quotations of the holding 
company issues. 

The 3,008,512 shares of common 
stock are to be given 18 per cent of 


total corporate assets; the 793,58) 
shares of $6 preferred 40.24 per cent 
and the 978,444 shares of $5 preferre/ 
41.76 per cent. Allotments to the 
senior issues have been apportione/ 
in a ratio of six for the $6 preferre{ 
to 5.05 for the $5 preferred on a pe 
share basis. 

Projecting last year’s income ¢ 
the operating subsidiaries as a basi 
for evaluating the worth of American 
Power & Light securities, the present 
common stock has an indicated valu 
of $12.70 per share at 8.5 times 1943 
earnings, $13.45 at nine times earn. 
ings and $14.95 at ten times earnings, 
The $6 preferred is estimated at $108 
$114.30 and $127 using the same 
ratios, and the $5 preferred at $91, 
$96.30 and $107. Detailed analysis o 
the individual securities to be received 
by stockholders results in estimated 
values closely approximating the nine. 
times earnings calculation. 

Current market prices for all thre 
American Power & Light issues are 
somewhat below the estimated worth 
of underlying securities. Even the 
modest 8.5 times earnings calculation 
produces indicated values above pres. 
ent quotations. 


Confirmation Expected 


No objections have been filed since 
the proposal of the amended plan on 
March 25 of this year, and hearing: 
have been concluded. With the dis- 
solution of Electric Power & Light 
completed, and the Engineers’ de: 
cision speeding liquidation _ plans, 
SEC confirmation should come short- 
ly and consummation should be rapid. 

The American Power preferred: 
appear to be more desirable than the 
common because dividends on the 
senior securities will be continued un- 
til the plan becomes effective, and per- 
centage appreciation potentials on the 
common and the preferreds are about 
the same. An investment in the pre- 
ferred stock has the advantage o! 
affording buyers a six per cent re- 
turn while awaiting the effective date 
of the plan, while the common, a non- 
dividend payer, has no appeal except 
for possible appreciation. 


Allotment of Securities 


Florida Power & Light Company....... 
Minnesota Power & Light Company.... 


The Montana Power Company 
Texas Utilities Company 


pewnetinnaamipiion 
$6 pfd. $5 pfd. 


American Power & Light Co. (new).... 


American Power & Light—————". 
Common 


0.147 shares 
0.036 shares 
0.148 shares 
0.263 shares 
0.140 shares 


1.242 shares 
0.304 shares 
1.255 shares 
2.231 shares 
1.188 shares 


1.045 shares 
0.256 shares 
1.057 shares 
1.878 shares 
1.000 shares 
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Slack Bus Business 


Refleets Transit Decline 


Bus and street car revenues are up, thanks to fare 


raises, but fewer passengers are riding, and leading 


equipment makers are in the red so far this year 


ublic patronage of the bus and 
P street car lines has been declining 
and the transit industry has decided 
to do something about it. Accompa- 
nied by a fanfare of publicity, Tran- 
sit Progress Day (the first such) will 
be celebrated throughout the nation 
on September 12, when various offi- 
cials and employes of the local trans- 
portation companies will undertake to 
tell their public what they are doing 
to provide their communities with 
“the best possible low-cost service.” 
While this may be a commendable 
idea, more significance can be at- 
tached to the fact that fare increases 
have aided earnings of some of the 
major transit companies despite loss 
of traffic, which is off about ten per 
cent from last year’s level. Losses 
do not appear as formidable and sys- 
tems showing profits have improved 
them somewhat. 


Costs Mount 


Schools normally constitute the ma- 
jor outlet for buses, but dollar volume 
per unit is appreciably smaller than 
for common carrier vehicles. Thus, 
the bus makers are primarily depend- 
ent on the welfare of the transit in- 
dustry. This in turn depends on pas- 
senger traffic on city lines and cross- 
country routes and on fare increases 
as well. Mounting costs which have 
been forced on the operating compa- 
nies have rendered old fare schedules 
obsolete. Transit workers’ wages 
have had to be increased sharply. 
This fact has induced the various 
regulatory commissions throughout 
the country to grant higher fares, but 
that in turn has resulted in fewer peo- 
ple riding the nation’s buses and trol- 
ley coaches. The return of the auto- 
mobile and the current business re- 
cession also have affected the. transit 
industry. 

Business began to fall off last year 
When transit operators found them- 
selves squeezed between mounting 
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costs and reduced income. 
turers which had a pretty good year 
in 1947 witnessed a precipitous drop 
in earnings. ACF-Brill Motors, mak- 
er of buses and trackless trolley 
coaches as well as various types of 
engines, went deeply into the red. 
Business is no better so far this year. 
Companies reporting deficit figures 
include ACF-Brill, Twin Coach, 
Marmon-Herrington and Mack 
Trucks, whose Mack International 
subsidiary manufactures buses and 
trolley coaches. GMC Truck & 
Coach, a division of General Motors 
which produced nearly 6,000 buses 
last year, caught up on its backlog 
around July 1 and has had little busi- 
ness since. The GMC backlog, in- 
cidentally, lasted considerably longer 
than that of any other bus company. 
Pullman-Standard, which had orders 
for 138 trolley coaches at January 1 
last, is still working on this phase. 
Last year’s figures indicate the 
trend. Compared with 1947, deliv- 


eries of gasoline and diesel buses to 
transit systems declined 42 per cent. 
Trolley coach deliveries, at the same 
time, increased 41 per cent although 
the total was still considerably less 
than that of buses. While the back- 
log of orders for electric trolley 
coaches has continued at a relatively 
higher level than that for buses, it 
is still insufficient to keep such mak- 
ers as ACF-Brill and Twin Coach 
from going into the red. 

The public still rides, paying a fare 
of 10 cents or higher in some three- 
score cities. Thirteen cents is paid 
on Detroit and Chicago surface lines 
and the Chicago Transit Authority 
gets 15 cents on its rapid transit lines. 
Privately-owned companies in Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati, Baltimore and 
Des Moines also charge 13 cents. 
Should general business pick up in 
any degree, more people will be rid- 
ing to and from jobs and the traffic 
to shopping areas will also increase. 
Such is the hope of transit officials, 
some of whom are going ahead with 
plans to modernize present equipment 
anyway. 


Loan Arrangements 


A number of cities have arranged 
for loans and are proceeding with ex- 
tensive modernization programs. The 
Chicago Transit Authority, for exam- 
ple, has arranged for a $150 million 
loan to extend over a ten-year period 
a program started in 1945 at which 
time the city announced plans to 
spend $22 million on its surface lines, 
including the purchase of 210 trolley 
buses. The Cleveland City Council 
recently voted to accept a $22 million 
RFC loan to improve the city’s tran- 
sit system and the Public Service 
Commission of St. Louis is planning 
to spend a similar amount. Cincinnati 
Street Railway has arranged for a 
$4.5 million equipment loan for this 
year and San Francisco has borrowed 
$3.5 million. The RFC and six Denver 
banks have joined in providing $6 
million to Denver Tramways, a pri- 
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The Listed Independent Bus Makers 





-— Sales—~ -——- 





— Earned Per Share 





(Millions) -— Annual -— Six Months —, r-- Dividends Recent 

Company: 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 *1949 Price 

ACF-Brill ..... $43.1 $27.3 $0.22 D$3.46 aD$0.20 aD$0.43 None None 2% 

Mack Trucks .. 124.8 109.2 5.52 1.56 164 Dill $1.50 None 10% 

Twin Coach.... 34.6 20.6 454 0.02 1.27 D1.02 None None 5% 
White Motor... 117.9 97.8 7.95 4.98 2.66 0.27 1.45 $0.65 14 

*Paid or declared to August 17, a—Three months, D—Deficit. 
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Promoting 
Free 


In the past few years 
a number of forward- 
looking corporations 
have appropriated lib- 
eral sums of money for programs de- 
signed to call the attention of the 
public to the merits of the American 
free enterprise system. Realizing that 
the only practical way to make a 
people appreciate the dangers that 
lurk over their future when they per- 
mit despotism in government, they 
have been comparing our system of 
government with those wherein the 
state rules the people with an iron 
hand. 

We take this opportunity to wel- 
come as a forthright ally of this 
praiseworthy effort Standard Steel 
Spring Company, which has been us- 
ing full-page advertisements in lead- 
ing newspapers throughout the coun- 
try to drive home basic facts about 
the American business system. 

Its message to Americans is all the 
more forcible because it does not deal 
in generalities. In clear, concise lan- 
guage that everyone can understand 
Standard Steel Spring points to the 
differences between a democracy such 
as ours and governments that are 
based upon the tenets of socialism, 
nazism and communism. 

' One of its most effective appeals for 

the American way of life is a graphic 
presentation of what it costs an 
American, an Englishman and a Rus- 
sian for commonplace articles such as 
sugar, butter and milk, the subjects 
compared in last week’s advertisement, 
the 11th sponsored by this enterpris- 
ing company. These dollar-and-cents 
facts furnish salient and irrefutable 
arguments for the American system, 
and they cannot fail to impress any- 
one who sees this series. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how any person 
who is aware of the advantages of 
democracy could desire to surrender 
his freedom to some other form of 
government. 
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Enterprise 





More power to Standard Steel 
Spring and to the other patriotic 
organizations for the job they are 
doing for the nation. We ask them 
to keep up the good work. 


Labor’s Coddled by the New Deal 
Great and then pampered by the 

Fair Deal, organized labor 
Power 


has risen to new heights 
of power since the early ‘thirties. It 
has reached the point where the ac- 
tivities of many labor unions are a 
greater menace to the peace and well 
being of the community than were 
the malpractices of some of the large 
business trusts which were broken 
up by Theodore Roosevelt’s adminis- 
tration. 

When it is possible for an indi- 
vidual like John L. Lewis to deter- 
mine the number of days to be 
worked in a single week in any in- 
dustry, or when a_ transportation 
lord can tie up essential travel facili- 
ties in the nation’s largest city, then 
certainly we have monopolistic prac- 
tices in the field of labor even if for 
the present we choose to call it by 
some other name. 

Recurrent strikes such as we have 
witnessed so often in recent years 
not only hurt the man in the middle, 
who is merely an innocent bystander 
without recourse, but they also dam- 
age the véry individuals they are sup- 
posed to benefit. When a man is on 
strike and does not receive his regu- 
lar pay envelope, he has lost earnings 
which he cannot recover for a very 
long time, if at all. 

It is ironical that an enlightened 
and progressive nation such as the 
United States cannot find some 
means of bring about harmonious 
labor-management relations. There 
is an urgent need for legislation that 
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would control the powers of labor's 
overlords either by subjecting their 
organizations to anti-monopoly stat- 
utes or by requiring unions to settle 
their differences with management by 
arbitration and without work stop- 
pages. 

Unless something is done to take 
labor in hand, some day this nation 
will find itself dictated to by a labor 
government. And in view of what 
has happened to Great Britain under 
labor’s domination, that is a dismal 
prospect. 


Also The passage of time 
Retards stanchly supports the 
Recovery contention that we will 


have to eliminate war- 
time excise taxes to help bring about 
a general recovery in business. And 
the earlier that such taxes are elimin- 
ated, or, at the very least, substan- 
tially reduced, the sooner we will 
increase the purchasing power of 
consumers. 

These taxes were instituted not 
only to bring into the Treasury much 
needed revenue for waging the war, 
but also to restrain the demand for 
goods which were non-essential to 
the war effort and which would re- 
tard military production. Yet to- 
day, four years after the end of 
World War II, American consumers 
are still burdened by these wartime 
excises. 

When one is asked to pay as much 
as 20 per cent more than the retail 
price for an item, he pauses to consid- 
er whether he can spare the extra 
money and often is inclined to forego 
the purchase until it becomes a neces- 
sity. He is particularly cautious in 
his purchases when the nation’s pro- 
duction rate is on the decline, when 
incomes are dwindling and when un- 
employment is on the uptrend. 

Excise taxes have outlived their 
usefulness. The nation is entitled to 


relief in this direction. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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he recent Interstate Commerce 

Commission decision permitting 
the railroads to increase freight rates 
an average of four per cent, making a 
general rise of 9.1 per cent since 1948, 
has focused attention again on the 
diversion of traffic to the trucking in- 
dustry. The latter apparently has been 
fattening on the successive rate in- 
creases granted the railroads. 

The ICC singled this out for men- 
tion in its recent decision. Railroad 
management was warned: “The 
downtrend in tonnage handled by rail, 
and the concurrent uptrend in traffic 
moved by highway .. . is too impres- 
sive and formidable to be ignored... . 
Much is shown in the record to the 
effect that successive increases in rail 
rates had driven, and the cumulated 
result is now driving traffic off the 
rails and onto the highways, since in 
large measure the motor carriers have 
not increased their rates proportion- 
ately as the rates of the railroads have 
been increased.” 


Growth Minimized 


The trucking industry itself is apt 
to minimize the growth in its share of 
the business, claiming that it has only 
recently regained the relative position 
it held before the war. In view of 
the actual facts, it is surprising to 
find William T. Faricy, president of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, holding the same view. On 
May 18, Mr. Faricy told the New 
York Board of Trade: “Motor truck 
freight—including private and con- 
tract haulers as well as common car- 
riers—has done little more in the past 
four years than to regain the relative 
position it held prior to the war... . 
There is no ground, therefore, for 
panicky pessimism as to the future of 
railroads in the fact that the inter-city 
highway freight-hauling business had 
Tegained, and even somewhat im- 
proved, the relative position it held 
before the war.” Mr. Faricy here is 
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Freight Rate Boosts 
Cut Rail Traffic 


Speeded by successive freight rate increases asked by 
the railroads and granted by the ICC, shift of business 


to trucking industry has been under way for some time 





Railway and Truck Tonnage 


*Railway *Railway 


Freight Freight +Truck Ton- 
Ton Miles Tonnage age Index 

Year (Billions) (Billions) (1941—100) 
1939. .333.4 1.6 70 
1940. .373.3 1.8 80 
1941. .475.1 2.3 100 
1942. .638.0 2.8 107 
1943. .727.1 3.0 119 
1944. .737.2 3.0 119 
1945. .681.0 2.8 118 
1946. .592.0 2.6 128 
1947. .654.7 2.8 149 
1948. .638.5 2.9 169 


*Class I railway. t Inter-city service 
of Class I motor carriers. 





discussing the future in terms of the 
present, with no allusion to the down- 
trend in rail tonnage which, taken in 
connection with the uptrend in truck 
traffic, is considered by the ICC “too 
impressive and formidable to be 
ignored.” 

A glance at the figures will show 
that the Class I motor carrier truck 
tonnage index, based on traffic sam- 
plings rather than total volume, has 
risen 69 per cent since 1941. Railway 
freight tonnage, meantime, increased 
only 26 per cent between 1941 and 
1948, while railway freight ton-miles 
rose 34 per cent. In order to equal 
the 69 per cent gain registered in the 
truck tonnage index, railway freight 
tonnage hauled would have had to 
total 3.8 billion tons last year instead 
of 2.9 billion. So far this year rail- 
way freight tonnage has been declin- 
ing both absolutely and relative to 
truck volume. For the first 31 weeks, 
the decline in carloadings has been 
11.6 per cent, compared with the sim- 
ilar year-ago period. First quarter 
index figures (latest period available) 
of the Class I motor carriers (inter- 
city service) are 184 for 1949 and 177 
for the comparative period last year. 
Over-all industry figures comprised 
a new first-quarter high. Significant 
also is the estimated number of trucks 
presently in operation. Including a 
large number of the truck-trailer type 


the estimated ‘total is 7.4 fillion of 
some 50 per cent more than were 
available at the close of 1941. 

The battle between railroad and 
truck continues to be waged on a 
broad front with the latest ICC de- 
cision tipping the scale still further 
in favor of the truckers. It is only 
natural, of course, that the truckers 
should enjoy their greatest growth 
fcllowing the war, during which truck 
haulage suffered somewhat in com- 
parison with increases enjoyed by the 
railroads. It is a little more than co- 
incidental, however, that through a 
succession of freight rate boosts 
granted since June 30, 1946, the pres- 
ent rail rate structure is 57 per cent 
higher than the one then in effect. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads maintains that all sorts of loads 
may be moved by rail without con- 
gesting the regular public highways 
or breaking them down, or adding to 
the cost of building them and keeping 
them in repair. “These railroad 
tracks were built, and are maintained, 
not by tax-payers’ dollars but by the 
tailroads themselves.” The 226,000 
miles of railroad rights of way, valued 
at $80,000 a mile, cost $5,000 a mile 
annually for upkeep. More than that, 
the railroads pay taxes of more than 
$1,200 a mile annually to local and 
state governments. New York Cen- 
tral’s president recently stated that 
such competitors as truckers, airlines, 
buses and waterways “are enabled to 
provide an uneconomic and unnatural 
competition by the vast governmental 
subsidies, direct and indirect, for 
which the tax-payers are paying.” 


Rail’s Viewpoint 


Pointing out that the highways and 
streets constitute the basic facilities of 
the commercial truck lines, another 
railroad official observes that “a 
license fee and gasoline tax is all they 
are required to pay for a fixed plant 
costing billions.” In state legisla- 
tures, the railroads constantly oppose 
bills to permit trucks to carry heavier 
loads on highways. (Violators of 
state load laws pay occasional fines 
but openly assert that they more than 
make up the difference. ) 

But while the debate over such 
matters as these has been going on, 
the trucks have snared 70 per cent of 
the auto hauling business from the 
railroads, at least 50 per cent of the 
nation’s fresh fruit and vegetable 

Please turn to page 25 
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Chrysler Cashes In 


On the Auto Boom 


Keener competition doubtless will bring earnings 
shrinkage from recent peak, but profits should 
remain substantial and dividends continue liberal 


(ee has returned to the 
passenger automobile fieid, but 
it hardly can be said that the boom in 
automobile sales is petering out. As 
far as the “Big Three” and several 
of the more vigorous independents 
are concerned, sales and earnings are 
still running well ahead of the same 
period of last year and production 
schedules indicate confidence that de- 
mand will continue at high levels over 
the next several months at least. 
Later in the year the satisfaction of 
demand will further intensify compe- 
tition in the industry, but the immedi- 
ate effect will be felt mainly by the 
makers of less popular cars. 


Second Largest 


Second largest of the automobile 
manufacturers, Chrysler Corporation 
has garnered its full share of sales 
and profits from the boom, and cur- 
rent indications are that 1949 will 
make a showing as good as that of 
1948 if not better. 

Last year, for the first time, 
Chrysler’s sales crossed the $1.5 bil- 
lion mark, but this record may topple 
when 1949 sales are tabulated. In 
the first six months of this year sales 
approached the billion-dollar mark, 
43 per cent ahead of the same 1948 
period, when operations were ham- 
pered by strike troubles. Despite this 
earlier setback last year, 1948’s sales 
topped 1947 by more than $200 mil- 
lion. Sales in the last half reached 
$905 million, still $45 million under 
the new half-year record set in the 
first six months of 1949, which inci- 
dentally exceeded every full-year total 
but four in Chrysler’s entire 24-year 
history. 

Higher prices helped to swell dollar 
sales this year and over the last half 
of 1948. Unit sales of 1,003,564 
passenger cars and trucks in 1948 


failed to reach the all-time high set 


in 1937, when 1,158,518 cars were 
sold. But dollar sales in 1937 were 
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but $769.8 million, less than one-half 
the sales record rolled up in 1948. 

In the seven and one-half months 
to August 13 Chrysler turned out 
806,672 units, compared with 627,133 
in the same 1948 period (Ward’s 
Automotive Reports). ‘Output re- 
cently has held around 30,000 cars 
a week, despite the excessive heat 
which slowed operations, both on the 
assembly line and in the plants pro- 
ducing bodies and parts. With better 
weather conditions in the offing 
Chrysler expects to step up its out- 
put to 35,000 cars a week. 

Earlier in the year it had been 
forecast that the passing of the sum- 
mer peak of demand would witness 
the outbreak of a price war, first 
among the independent makers, but 
spreading into the ranks of the “Big 
Three.” That forecast, however, now 
has been revised and no serious price- 
cutting is anticipated before next 
year. The industry is laying its pres- 
ent plans along that line, and in the 
meantime Chrysler, with others, is 
placing increasing stress in such sales 
factors as lighter weight, lower gas 





Chrysler Corporation 


Earned 


Sales Per *Divi- Price Range 
(Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929. .$375.0 $2.46 $1.50 671%4—13 
1932.. 136.5 D1.29 0.50 l10%— 2% 
1937.. 769.8 5.83 5.00 6735%%—23 
1938.. 413.3 2.16 100 44%—17% 
1939.. 549.8 4.24 250 47%—26% 
1940.. 744.6 4.34 2.75 4534—26% 
1941.. 888.4 461 3.00 36 —20% 
1942.. 623.7 1.78 1.75 35%—21% 
1943.. 886.4 2.68 1.50 4254—33% 
1944, .1,098.1 285 150 49 —38% 
1945.. 994.5 430 1.50 70%—453% 
1946.. 870.0 + 3.09 1.50 70%—37% 
1947 ..1,363.0 7.72 . 287% 667%—-42% 
1948..1,567.9 10.25 4.00 6534—505% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1948..$6628 $411: 2... 2... 
1949.. 950.9 6.12 a$3.75 a58 —44% 





* Has paid dividends in every year since 1926. 
a—To August 17. D—Deficit. 





consumption, greater riding comfort 
and easier handling, 

While it may be assumed that in 
any period of price competition 
Chrysler’s broad dealer representa- 
tion and large-scale promotion will 
be effective in sustaining sales at a 
relatively high level, price concessions 
will be at the expense of profits, and 
net earnings in 1950 may be expected 
to reflect the combination of nar- 
rowed margins and some decline in 
unit sales. Meanwhile, the pressure 
to increase production indicates a de- 
termination to obtain every possible 
benefit from the current demand for 
new cars at high prices. 

Chrysler Corporation was organ- 
ized in 1925 to take over the Max- 
well Motor Corporation, which in 
1921 had acquired the Chalmers and 
Briscoe concerns. In 1928 Dodge 
Brothers was taken over by Chrysler. 
In addition to the production of 
Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge and Ply- 
mouth passenger automobiles and the 
Dodge line of trucks, Chrysler man- 
ufactures various automobile parts 
and accessories and marine and in- 
dustrial engines. It also makes 
powdered metal products and Air- 
temp heating, cooling and refrigerator 
equipment. It has 26 plants in the 
United States, and its subsidiaries 
operate four plants in Canada, one in 
England and one in Belgium. As- 
sembly plants owned by distributors 
are located in various countries of 
Europe, South America and_ other 
parts of the world. 


Financially Stre-g 


Financial posiiion is strong. As of 
June 30 last, current assets totaled 
$429.6 million, of which $138.3 mil- 
lion was in cash. Current liabilities 
were $171.5 million, providing a 
working capital ratio of 2.5-to-1. 
The company has no long term debt. 
and only one class of stock, of which 
8.7 million shares are outstanding. 

Chrysler’s dividend policy has al- 
ways been a flexible one, the rate of 
distribution reflecting variations in 
the company’s earning power. In 
1948 four quarterly dividends of $1 
each were paid, but the shares were 
placed on a $5 annual rate in the early 
part of this year. Because of the 
cyclical character of the business the 
shares, selling around 51, afford an 
unusually generous yield, and appear 
attractively priced as a “business- 
man’s investment.” 
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Market has been advancing on indications that 
the trade readjustment will be short-lived. Good 
quality issues appear still to be reasonably priced 


The summer rally in the stock market that 
started in the middle of. last June has lasted longer 
than even the more optimistic observers thought 
probable a few weeks ago. The rail group con- 
tinues to lag, but recent trading sessions have seen 
both the uthity and industrial price averages in 
new high ground for the year and setting a pattern 
suggesting that the direction of least resistance still 
is upward. 


Best previous level attained by the Dow-Jones 
industrial average this year was 181.54, back in 
January, a peak followed by an irregular decline 
to 161.60 June 13. At mid-week, all of that lost 
ground had been recovered and the old high ex- 
ceeded by half a point. The rail shares have rallied 
more than five points from their year’s low of 
41.03, but under the handicap of falling traffic and 
rising operating costs, still are substantially below 
the 54.29 level of last January. Thus the carrier 
group must cover considerable further distance on 
the up-side before providing the “signal’”—dear to 
the heart of the technician—that would proclaim 
the existence of a bull market and carry the impli- 
cation that the rise would continue into the period 


ahead. 


Rather than because of any so-called technical 
developments, the market seems to have persisted in 
its advance because of the growing feeling that the 


* current trade recession will turn out to be a com- 


paratively mild affair. Long before the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of industrial production be- 
gan to turn down last winter, numerous lines of 
business were undergoing their own individual 
recessions and many of these more recently have 
shown signs of completing their readjustments. And 
despite the almost universal sellers’ markets follow- 
ing the war’s end, business generally adhered to 
relatively conservative policies, with the result that 
there have been few speculative excesses to be 
liquidated. Adding further support to the opinion 
that no protracted business slide is in prospect has 
been the Government’s adoption of anti-deflation 
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monetary policies, with further steps in this direc- 
tion expected in the period ahead. 


September normally ushers in a season of ris- 
ing business activity, and next month’s trade statis- 
tics will be closely watched for clues to the pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year. Under the 
circumstances, it is too much to expect business to 
conform to the usual seasonal pattern, and if the 
figures show merely that the decline has been 
halted, this will provide grounds for considerable 
encouragement. But the trade picture for next 
month, and longer, is likely to be influenced to an 
important extent by the developments on the labor 
front. A recommendation that steel wages be fur- 
ther increased by any significant amount could have 
serious repercussions reaching far beyond the steel 
industry itself. 


But from the direction of the steel industry 
there recently has come cheering news of an up- 
turn in demand. Buyers no longer are holding off 
in the hopes of price cuts, and the industry’s oper- 
ating rate has had to be lifted a point to 83.3 per 
cent of capacity—the sixth consecutive week, ac- 
cording to Iron Age, in which steelmaking opera- 
tions either held their own or advanced. This is in 
contrast to predictions made only a month or so 
ago that operations shortly would sink to 75 per 
cent, and provides further evidence that underlying 
conditions are considerably better than many ob- 
servers had expected for the late summer period. 


Despite the brightening of the near-term pic- 
ture, investors should confine their commitments 
to the better quality issues. The income-type stocks 
have been in the forefront of this summer’s advanc- 
ing market, and can be expected to continue to give 
a better performance than issues representing mar- 
ginal companies. Good grade equities still are 
cheap on the basis of prospective earnings and 
dividends, and investment policies should be shaped 
accordingly. 

Written August 18, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Selected Issues 


U. S. Government 2%s of 1972-67 have ad- 
vanced to around 103, at which price the yield to 
the first call date is only 2.3 per cent. Other govern- 
ment issues appear more attractive for the average 
investor and it is suggested that holders switch to 
either the E or G series of U. S. Savings bonds. 
The Series G bonds mature 12 years from the 
purchase date and are available at par. They are 
issued in registered form and interest at the rate 
of 21% per cent is payable twice a year by Treasury 
check. For those investors who do not require im- 
mediate income, the Series E bonds sold on a dis- 
count basis offer the best yield: 2.9 per cent if held 
to maturity, 10 years after the purchase date. 


National Product Lower 


Gross national product—a statistic compiled peri- 
odically by the Department of Commerce to show 
the total value of all goods and services produced 
in the country—declined at an annual rate of $6.4 
billion in the second quarter of this year, to a yearly 
rate of $256.1 billion. Gross product in the first 
quarter was $262.5 billion. A downward shift in 
business inventories accounted for the major part 
of the decline from the first quarter rate. Changes 
in other factors were not significant. 

Personal income and spending for consumption 
were “markedly stable,” the Department com- 
mented. Personal income in the first and second 
quarters was at yearly rates of $214 billion and 
$213 billion, respectively, while personal spending 
for consumption rose to $178.2 billion from $177.9 
billion. Business inventories fell by an annual rate 
of $2.8 billion compared with increases at the rate 
of $6.5 billion in 1948 and $4.1 billion for the first 
quarter of 1949. 

The report showed lower earnings in the second 
quarter for farmers and manufacturing employes, 
offset by higher wages in distributing and servicing 
industries. Non-durable goods showed a slight sec- 
ond quarter decline, while spending rose for durable 
goods, notably for automobiles, and also for rent. 


Insurance Real Estate 


Acquired almost entirely during the last few 
years, or since state laws were liberalized to permit 
such investments, commercial and industrial rental 
properties have become the largest segment of real 
estate holdings of the life insurance companies. At 
June 30 last, $453 million of such properties were 
held with $73 million added during the first six 
months of 1949. Total real estate held by the life 
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companies at June 30 was valued at nearly $1.2 
billion, an increase of 20 per cent over the $963 
million held a year ago and a gain of 50 per cent 
during the last three years. Holdings of farm real 
estate have declined since no property of this type 
was acquired during the first half of the year. At 
June 30, $49 million in farm real estate was held 
compared with $68 million a year before. 


Paint Sales Down 


Paint sales continue to compare unfavorably 
with year-ago figures. June sales totaled $88.5 mil- 
lion as against $89.1 million in May and $103.7 
million in June 1948. Breakdowns af the figures 
reveal that while sales to industry increased $1 
million to $21.6 million during June, trade sales 
fell $1.6 million to $50.8 million. Total sales for 
the six months ended June 30 were $495 million, 
more than 1] per cent under the $558.4 million 
figure reported for the January-June period of 
1948. Lagging sales forced leading companies to cut 
prices last month, but it is doubtful whether the 
new quotations will spur consumer demand sufh- 
ciently to compensate for the price reductions. As a 
result, paint-makers’ 1949 earnings are not expected 
to equal those of last year. 


Building Rate High 

Housing starts during July declined slightly from 
the June peak, but the 96,000 units commenced 
made it the third successive month in which the 
total was at or near the 100,000 mark. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimates that more than half 
a million new permanent non-farm homes were 
started during the first seven months of this year. 
Preliminary returns indicate that builders started 
549,100 units or only 4 per cent less than the total 
for the same period last year. 

Total construction put in place during July is 
estimated by the Commerce and Labor Departments - 
at $1,913 million, or 10 per cent over the June level 
and 2 per cent above the $1,874 million spent in 
July, 1948. Privately-financed building accounted — 
for $1,371 million of the total, up 11 per cent dur- 
ing the month although 4 per cent under July, 1948. 
Publicly-financed work gained 7 per cent over June, 
meanwhile, and was 20 per cent above the year-ago 
level as new roads and other Federal, State and 
municipal projects were pushed. 


Housing Bonds 


The first new housing bonds to be issued under 
the recently enacted Public Housing program will 
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come to the market shortly. Galveston, the first city 
to qualify under the loan provisions, has been given 
preliminary approval for the erection of 600 dwell- 
ing units. Norfolk (Va.) also has received notifica- 
tion that its plans to build 3,000 units are con- 
sidered acceptable. These projects are the begin- 
ning of a long range program which has 810,000 
units as its goal. Application forms have already 
been forwarded to nearly 500 communities and as 
the flow of approvals becomes heavier, many new 
local housing authority bonds will be sold to the 
public. It is expected that by the time the housing 
program is completed, the outstanding municipal 
bond total will have been doubled by the marketing 
of these issues. 


Low Wool Outturn 

The long-term downward trend in wool produc- 
tion shows no signs of leveling off. The Government 
estimate of the quantity of wool shorn and to be shorn 
this year (215.6 million pounds) is 37 per cent below 
the 1938-47 average and eight per cent less than 
shorn-wool output in 1948. Chief reason is a de- 
crease in the number of sheep shorn. Last winter’s 
rigorous weather in the West explains in part a 
seven per cent reduction in the herds this year— 
approximately 27.0 million or about 16 million head 
(37 per cent) below the 10-year average. Wool 
production is smaller than last year in every western 
state—in fact the smallest on record in all states 
with the exception of Colorado, New Mexico and 
California. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

Curtis Publishing earned $4.70 per share on the 
$3-4. preferred stock in the first half vs. $4.74 per 
share in the same period last year. 

General American Transportation earned $1.16 
per share in the June quarter vs. $1.37 per share in 
the same period last year and $1.58 per share in the 
March quarter of 1949. 





Texas Company earned $2.45 per share in the 
June quarter vs. $2.99 per share in the same 1948 
period. 

Associated Dry Goods’ sales for the six months to 
July 30 were $64.5 million vs. $66.7 million, a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent from in the same period 
last year. 

Among the first-half sales as compared with last 
year: Reynolds Tobacco, $361.9 million vs. $352.9 
million; MacAndrews & Forbes, $5.8 million vs. 
$6.5 million; Freeport Sulphur, $12.9 million vs. 
$11.9 million; Celanese Corporation, $73.7 million 
vs. $117.1 million; Mid-Continent Petroleum, $65.1 
million vs. $73.2 million. 


Other Corporate News 


Otis Elevator plans to retire the 6 per cent 
preferred stock; shareholders will be given option 
to convert into new $4 preferred. e 

Dow Chemical plans construction of $5 million 
ammonia plant with capacity of 100 tons daily at 
Freeport, Tex. 

American Gas & Electric and Lanston Monotype 
seek N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Philco’s sales for the June quarter were $50.2 
million vs. $53 million in March quarter and $65.9 
million in the June 1949 quarter. 

Lima-Hamilton has introduced a new high-speed 
drawing press for stamping roofs for automobiles. 

Grand Union has started construction of six new 
stores, three in New York and three in New Jersey. 

Standard Thomson has completed development 
of new dry ice refrigeration system for cooling 
freight cars. 

Salt Dome Oil reports that no plan for dissolution 
of the company has been completed yet for sub- 
mission to stockholders. 

D. A. Schulte plans expansion of its haberdash- 
ery line to include men’s suits, hats and outerwear. 

United Aircraft Products plans to market alumi- 
num and muffin pans through Grand Union’s super- 
markets. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FINANCIAL Worx. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


@ These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


*U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67 103 2.30 Not 


®©U. S. Government 2%s 
Series ‘G; 1961 4 wise! wasswas 100 2.50 Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 Zip 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 100 4.50 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 100 ye 10314 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 102 3.05 10544 


Goodrich lst 2%4s, 1965........ 102 2.60 102%4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 100° ‘2.75 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970... 102 2.65 103 





% Removed this week; see page 16. @ Added this week; see 
page 16. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 

Recent Current Call 

Price Yield Price 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. 91 4.95 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 69 5.80 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


CE BD Wembcedcedadhenssts 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013 ... 58 7.76 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 444s, 

BOG) kesh chuddeass coven chiens 79 5.70 110 


Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969 .... 89 5.06 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Priee 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 124 5.65% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 101 5.94 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum.. 101 5.00 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist ........ 100 4.75 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. .. 84 5.95 105 
Public Service El. & Gas. $1.40 

OUNR. CONS ik sb ds coords eect 28 5.00 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum. ........ 70 5.00 100 
Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum.. 41 4.88 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those aboye. Al- 
though dividends seem reasonably assured, their principal 
appeal under more normal market conditions would be for 
prospects of price appreciation. For the time being, new 
purchase recommendations are suspended, but existing 
holdings may be retained. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv. .. 60 8.33 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 49 8.16 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum. ... 52 9.62 100 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 


type of share. 
7 Dividend 


Paid 1939-48 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1948 1949 Price 
Adams-Millis ......... 1928 $2.45 $4.00 $1.50 40 
American Stores........ 1939 =: 1.02 1.75 hilo. ae 
American Tel. & Tel.... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 146 
Borden Company ...... 1899 =:1.79 2.55 1.80 44 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 1922 3.17 3.00 3.00 31 


Consolidated Edison ... 1885 1.74 1.60 1.20 25 
First National Stores .. 1926 2.65 3.50 3.50 64 


Freeport Sulphur ...... 1927 2.12 2.62% 2.75 52 
Gen’l Amer. Transport.. 1919 2.60 3.25 150- 45 
General Electric ...... 1899 1.53 1.70 150 38 
General Foods ........ 1922 =1.87 2.00 1.75 44 
Kroes (5. BD ..ccss vse 1918 2.32 4.25 2.00 58 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.36 3.52 2.64 34 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 2.50 2.00 34 
Meer. CR. Ti) cscs dts 1927 2.16 2.50 1.50 32 
May Department Stores. 1911 1.81 3.00 2.25 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol. .. 1934 1.75 3.75 2.25 43 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 TOO. te .@& 
Philadelphia Electric .. 1902 1.33 1.20 0.90 23 


Pillsbury Millis ........ 1924 1.56 2.00 150 30 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.. 1918 1.87 2.00 135 - 38 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 1911 0.65 *1.00 0.75 16 
Standard Oil of Calif. . 1912 2.06 4.00 {$3.00 67 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.81 2.25 150 40 
Texas Company ....... 1902 2.35 3.00 3.00 59 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1911 2.88 4.00 2.25 45 
Union Pacific R.R. .... 1900 3.35 6.50 4.75 83 
United Biscuit ....... 1928 = 0.71 1.50 1.00 24 
eee 1933 1.65 1.85 145 29 
WH - sees ct dtin cats 1913 3.45 4.00 3:75 76 


*Also paid 2 per cent in stock. + Also paid 2% per cent in 
stock. t Also paid 5 per cent in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


Paid Se Far -—Earnings— Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 a$1.39 a$1.03 32 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 1.80 b3.05 b5.91 28 
Canada Dry... checce ck 0.60 0.45 c0.66 0.58 11 
Container Corp. ...... 450 2.25 b4.05 b3.45 36 
Crown Cork: & Seal ... 1.25 1.00 b2.12 b0.60 15 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b6.04 b4.02 48 
General Motors ...... 4.50 3.75 b4.55 b6.76 62 
Glidden Company .... 1.90 *1.60 b2.19 b1.37 20 
Kennecott Copper .... 5.00 225 867 .... 49 
Phelps Dodge ........ 5.00 3.00 b4.87 b3.54. 44 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.90 1.20 b3.09 b2.17 23 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 1.00 al.00 al.04 22 
U.S, Stee es ciciecds 1.67 1.75 b156 b3.12 23 


a—First quarter. b—Six months. c—Nine months. *Also paid 
2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government agencies study ways to tighten up on five- 
per-centers—Harding‘s troubles with hail-fellow pals 
recalled—Senate, not House, held up appropriations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Only in rare 
cases can businessmen deal directly 
with the Government. Under the best 
of conditions, the Government is in 
Washington and the businessman is 
not. Under conditions that are not 
“best” but just usual, the Government 
is also complicated—although, to be 
sure, it is less so than the specialists 
pretend in order to promote their 
trade. And so, acting as intermediary 
between Government and business is 
possibly Washington’s most thriving 
business. The business expands along 
with the budget. 

The present investigations will 
probably result in “tightening up,” 
and this obviously means multi- 
plying the rules and, therefore, the 
complications. Along with this reform, 
the agencies will also set up offices 
of their own that will try to take over, 
free, the work of the 5 percenters. 
There are already several such official 
guides. They load up a visiting busi- 
nessman with handouts and pam- 
phlets. Its still easier to hire outside 
help and that’s what companies still 
do. 

The Senate investigators are aware 
of all that. But, they lucidly point out, 
there’s a long distance between repre- 
senting a client, as broker or dealer 
or counsel, and loading Mr. Truman’s 
cronies with deep-freezers and other 
tather expensive wares. Of this sort 
of thing, they add, there has been 
more than even they suspected when 
they first started to look. 


Warren Harding, it is often re- 
called down here, was never shown 
to have been himself at fault. He had 
been betrayed by members of his 
coterie of hail-fellow pals. The people 
around Truman mostly are the sort 
who drift into friendships—some of 
which seem to have been profitable. 
That is exactly what people have been 
saying since the start of this Admin- 
istration. 
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It’s the Senate, not the House, 
that got all tangled up so that, late 
in summer, appropriations due June 
30 remain unpassed. The House, in 
fact, passed its appropriation bills 
early in the session, making a record 
covering several years. The big block 
seems to lie in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, which is presided 
over by McKellar who, Truman to 
the contrary, is not a filibustering Re- 
publican. The Senate Committee’s 
way of handling things got into the 
papers on the ECA bill. 

With so much time lost, it looks 
almost as if nothing will pass. With 
some energy, cuts in excise taxes 
could get by—even over a veto. It 
would help luggage, jewelry, cos- 
metics, furs, Western Union and 
other industries. But the hope seems 
to be dying. No other tax legislation 
is being considered, except for fringe 
stuff. 

Some kind of bill shipping arms to 
Europe is likely; the addition to the 
budget can’t be prefigured. After 
weeks of discussion the basing point 
bill went to conference. It will prob- 
ably be enacted. There is also a rea- 
sonable chance for raises in minimum 
wages. 


The prospective Senate probe of 
insurance companies was killed by the 
Rules Committee. The points to be in- 
vestigated were always rather vague: 
it had something to do with private 
security placements; there was also 
a theory that in some way insurance 
funds escaped taxation. This theory, 
it should be stated, was based mainly 
on comparisons between the Gross 
Product and tax collections. 


The public housing program 
probably won’t be much of a business 
factor until spring. Local authorities 
are actively soliciting information and 
filing required data. Over a long 
period, volume will be high. But it 









takes some time to tool up. Within a 
year, Officials estimate, 50,000 units 
will have started; arrangements will 
have been made in that time for at 
least 135,000 and financial contracts 
covering perhaps 100,000 will have 
been signed. 

Meanwhile, ordinary construction 
remains high and the experts see no 
sharp drop. Last year, the Federal 
Reserve Board and FDIC examiners 
were successfully curtailing credit; 
suppliers were jumping frantically 
from one bank advance to another. 
Now credit is loosening under the new 
policies. Builders themselves are more 
cautious; they wait until they’ve sold 
before they start anew. 

Public construction, too, is ex- 
pected to remain high. Many more 
autos are on the road than before the 
war but the number of roads has not 
appreciably increased. Especially there 
are jobs for connecting new suburbs 
with the cities. School construction 
arrears are huge, not to mention all 
of the other usual local works. 


The Reserve Board will ptish its 
easy money policy. Yet members are 
not too sure that they are right. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that budgetary 
deficits outlast the decline in business. 
Easy money, required by the Treas- 
ury, may then create another inflation. 
Under an inflation, to be sure, reve- 
nues would in time catch up, but it 
could take a while. 

Moreover, Board economists agree 
readily that injections of easy money 
have effects which can’t be timed. Ex- 
cess reserves might be stored up and 
left stagnant: then, suddenly, the 
whole business community might 
start borrowing and expanding. The 
Board would have to reverse itself 
fast. But for the time being the trend 
is toward low rates. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals ... 

Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., which 
has paid dividends in each year since 
it was incorporated at the turn of the 
century, is celebrating its 100th an- 
niversary this month—originally the 
company was founded as a partner- 
ship in what was then the rural Wil- 
liamsburg section of Brooklyn....A 
synthetic rubber cement developed by 
Union Bay State Chemical Company 
is described as “magnetic” in be- 
havior since the pre-cemented surfaces 
made from this material can be joined 
together at a later time—when join- 
ing together pre-cemented surfaces, 
the “‘dead” surfaces first are reactiv- 
ated quickly by infra-red, steam or 
dry heat, or by brushing or spraying 
with a special solvent. . . . Operators 
of spraying and dusting airplanes who 
have had trouble with their craft be- 
cause the finishes have been affected 
by certain insecticides used in their 
trade will be interested in the Skylac 
finish offered by Monsanto Chemical 
Company—flame-resistant, this finish 
also resists the chemical reaction of 
insecticides. . .. Here is a coating that 
produces a hammer-effect finish — 
called Tuf-On-Hammer-namel, it re- 
sists marring or abrasion according to 
its maker, Industrial Research Divi- 
sion, Brooklyn Varnish Manufactur- 
ing Company. . . . Some dates to re- 
member : The American Oil Chemists 
Society fall meeting will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
October 31 to November 2—annual 
meeting of the American Coke & 
Coal Chemicals Institute will be held 
at Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 3-5. 


Drugs & Toiletries ... 

Sure, a new colored bathroom tis- 
sue, is being introduced to consumers 
in the metropolitan New York area 
by Windsor Locks Paper Company— 
housewives who purchase three rolls 
of this new product, which is sched- 
uled for national distribution, are 
given a guest towel. ... The weather- 
man may have recorded some new 
highs for hot weather so far this sum- 
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mer, but that didn’t stop the French 
house of Lentheric from dreaming up 
ways of saying “Merry Christmas” 
with its gift packages for the coming 
holiday season—the fall line of gift 
sets includes a variety of selections 
for milady and the oft-forgotten man, 
as well as combination sets for “Mr. 
and Mrs.” . . . Cigar smokers like the 
new Handy Pocket Packs which have 
been introduced by Consolidated 
Cigar Corporation—each package con- 
tains three Harvester cigars. . . . Last 
April Dr. Philip S. Hench of the 
Mayo Clinic reported on his discov- 
ery of the effectiveness of cortisone in 
controlling arthritis, but there still re- 
mained the problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of this hormone in 
order to realize any widespread bene- 
fits—now, however, it has been re- 
ported that the seed of a jungle plant 
which grows abundantly in Liberia 
offers a potentially unlimited supply 
of the raw material for cortisone, 
bringing promise of relief to millions 
of persons troubled with rheumatism. 
This complex chemical was originally 
isolated by Dr. Edward C. Kendall of 
the Mayo Clinic in collaboration with 
Merck & Company. 


Films... 

RKO Radio Pictures recently com- 
pleted a ten minute sound film for the 
Council on Candy of the National 
Confectioners’ Association which will 
be distributed to some 18,000 com- 
mercial theatres for public showings 
—entitled The Sweetest Story, this 
film portrays the significance of candy 
in the diet. . . . One thousand re- 
cently released motion pictures are 
listed in Business Sponsored Educa- 
tional Films, a new catalog available 
from the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising in New 
York City—the films are grouped un- 
der 35 headings for ready reference. 
... Three new films on Africa which 
were previewed earlier this month are 
The Devil Fights Back, A Journey 
To African Lakes and Wild Life in 
Africa, the latter two photographed 
in Cinecolor and narrated by, Vincent 





Conolly—made under the auspices of 
The White Fathers of Africa, these 
films are available from them through 
the Bureau of Communications Re- 
search, Inc. . . . An excellent list of 
industrial films comprised the pro- 
gram of the recent Cleveland Film 
Gouncil Festival, where “Oscars” 
were awarded for the best motion pic- 
ture in five general classifications— 
copies of the program are still avail- 
able from the Council. . . . For the 
technically-minded, Micromatic Hone 
Corporation has released a 16-mm. 
sound motion picture describing the 
generation of metal bearing surfaces 
—entitled A Film Report on the Gen- 
eration of Metallic Bearing Surfaces, 
this film in itself represents an 
achievement for the latest methods in 
ultra high-speed, Schlieren, photo- 
elastic and microscopic photography 
were employed in its production. 


Packaging... 

For some Close-ups of Successful 
Corrugated Boxes see the new, 
colorful catalog recently published by 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company—it 
includes a number of case histories 
showing how corrugated boxes can 
be used for successful merchandising 
programs. ... There’s anothet adhe- 
sive on the market for use with auto- 
matic equipment for labeling glass 
containers—recently made available 
by National Adhesives, a division of 
National Starch Products, Inc., it’s 
known as Impervo 44... . In the re- 
vised edition of Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R155-49, issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
four new sizes were added for cans 
used to package fruits and vegetables 
—in this same listing, 13 of the sizes 
formerly recommended as standard no 
longer are listed. . . . A new type of 
heat-sealing iron for the packaging 
industry is being marketed under the 
trade name of Corley-Miller Model 
EZ Super-Sealer—developed by Mil- 
ler Wrapping & Sealing Machine 
Company, this model is said to pro- 
vide ample and steady heat. . . . As 
a companion to its previously an- 
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nounced Dry Pack Pek bag, Union 
Bag & Paper Company has intro- 
duced the Wet Pack Pek bag for pre- 
packaging moist produce—a moisture- 
proof window of transparent film en- 
ables consumers to see just what is 
in the package. 






Public Relations .. . 

ATF Incorporated gave its em- 
ployes something to puzzle over last 
week when it distributed a 28-piece 
jigsaw cutout showing the breakdown 
of the company’s income dollar as a 
part of its 1948-49 fiscal year report 
to employes—the puzzle was included 
with a 24-page booklet, fully illus- 
trated with cartoons and photographs, 
reporting on the company’s activities 
and finances. .. . The B-F-D Division 
of Diamond Match Company wants 
to see its young married couples off 
to a good start, so the company has 


















booklet which attempts to show How 
A Hundred Dollar Bill Disappears— 
this is one of a series interpreting the 
chain grocery company’s financial 
position to employes. . . . Consoli- 
dated Edison System’s Queens county 
customers are distributed over such 
a widespread area that the company 
has inaugurated a “curbside” cashier’s 
office to collect its monthly bills— 
once a month the company’s red, 
white and grey panel truck, staffed 
with at least two cashiers, stops at 21 
designated locations as a service to 
make it easier to pay one’s bills. 


Television ... 

With the many new developments 
announced almost daily, consumers 
have to become specialists in order to 
choose between available television 
receivers for the home—however, on 
the favorable side, this presages better 





Drug-O-Mat Attracts Shoppers 























A modification of the Food-O-Mat display shelf used by leading grocery chains 

throughout the country, the Drug-O-Mat has met with consumer approval in 

Stamford, Connecticut, where it was recently installed in a Pennsylvania Drug 

Company store. As a customer removes one item, another slides into place by 
gravity, providing a full display at all times. 




























been distributing a cook book to each 
newly-wed—and when the time ar- 
tives, the company presents its em- 
ployes with a Baby Book. . . . Hints 
for employers who would like to know 
more about the problems of their em- 
ployés and suggestions for keeping 
workers informed of company opera- 
tions are included in a new 30-page 
booklet issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers—Employe 
Communications for Better Under- 
standing is the title of this manual. 
... The Kroger Company is distrib- 
uting to some 27,000 employes a 
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video reception and more for one’s 
dollar. . .. Capehart-Farnsworth Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corporation, 
for example, later on this month will 
introduce several new receivers de- 
signed to reduce eye fatigue—they 
will feature an improved viewing 
screen called the Polatron, which re- 
duces glare and halation. .. . A new 
steel alloy called Telemet for making 
metal-to-glass television receiver tubes 
may reduce the cost of future video 
sets since the cathode tube is the heart 
of the receiver—responsible for this 





development is Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corporation, which has been 
working on this project for two 
years. . . . Belmont Radio Corpora- 
tion, a division of Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Company, announced its 
1950 television receiver line, which 
includes nine basic models in several 
styles—picture tube sizes are seven, 
10, 12 and 16 inches. . . . Another 
newcomer on the market is a combin- 
ation console with a ten-inch tele- 
vision receiver tube and an “elec- 
tronic magnifier” to produce an en- 
larged viewing screen—this set, a 
product of Westinghouse Home Radio 
Division, is equipped for frequency 
and amplitude modulation radio re- 
ception and with a three-speed record 
changer. 


Odds & Ends... 

Here’s a fashion note for tomor- 
row’s best-dressed man, as gathered 
at the National Retail Jewelers Asso- 
ciation showing in New York last 
week—14-karat cuff links which close 
on magnetic contact were introduced 
to the trade by Avedon Manufactur- 
ing Corporation. ... A small piece of 
adhesive especially imprinted and sold 
under the trade name of the Sentinel 
Page Gage will save many hours and 
much paper for typists—designed for 
standard-size typewriters, this gage 
warns you when you have just four, 
three, two and only one more line 
which can be typed, and stops you at 
about one inch from the bottom of the 
page. . . . Six new model electric 
ranges were brought on the market 
last week by the Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Corporation — models 
range from a 20-inch apartment unit 
to a 38-inch master deluxe divided- 
top model with “saftee” switches, a 
warming drawer, a “char-coal” broiler 
and other features. . . . If you are 
considering new luggage this fall 
look at some of the “rollaway” pieces 
that soon will be displayed by retailers 
throughout the country—Oshkosh 
Trunks & Luggage is featuring a 
trunk with small wheels which, when 
not required, can be retracted into the 
trunk; S. Dresner & Son, similarly, 
is introducing a complete ensemble of 
matching luggage with a like feature. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 
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Men’s Clothing Field 
Yields Mixed Results 


Following declines in volume, price cuts have begun to 


stimulate sales; but the immediate outlook is only average, 


with further price adjustments in prospect in some quarters 


en’s clothing companies, which 
M achieved record sales in 1947 
or in 1948 (some firms set new rec- 
ords in both years) are now finding 
business harder to get. None was 
able in the first six months to match 
the results of a year ago. The most 
unfavorable comparisons occur among 
the shirt and haberdashery makers 
where keener competition as well as 
inventory losses played a part. 


Mixed Group 


The men’s clothing companies com- 
prise a mixed group, and results also 
are mixed. Hat Corporation, for ex- 
ample, is primarily a manufacturer of 
quality hats sold under various trade 
names including Dobbs, Knox, Dun- 
lap and Cavanaugh. About 8,000 in- 
dependent dealers throughout the 
country handle these products, and 
the company itself operates five retail 
stores in New York City where men’s 
and women’s wearing apparel, as well 
as hats are sold. With an established 
clientele, plus good control over ex- 
penses, Hat Corporation held six 
months’ net to very near the year-ago 
figure even though sales declined 12 
per cent. But 1948 was a record year 
for the company as to both sales 
($21.1 million) and net (which ex- 
ceeded $1 million for the first time.) 
Although full year 1949 results are 
not expected to match the record 
figures of 1948, this company has 


demonstrated much. better stability 
than others in the group. 

Hardest hit by the recent slump in 
textiles were such leading makers of 
cotton and rayon textile wearing ap- 
parel as Cluett, Peabody (Arrow 
shirts, shorts, ete.), Manhattan Shirt, 
and Wilson Brothers, which manu- 
factures and sells men’s haberdashery 
at wholesale under several trade 
names including Fauliless. These 
three companies had little of an en- 
couraging nature to report at the end 
of the half-year. Although Cluett, 
Peabody’s manufacturing sales rose 
11 per cent in the first quarter they 
have been declining since, and while 
six months’ dollar volume was some- 
what better than a year ago, net per 
common share dropped to $1.08 from 
$5.09. ; : 

This unfavorable comparison is 
largely due to inventory markdowns, 
but the company is also receiving less 
income from the use of the term San- 
forized. Patent rights on the mechani- 
cal shrinking process for cotton goods 
having expired, Cluett has been re- 
newing contracts to mills and finish- 
ing plants which still wish to use the 
term at 40 per cent under former 
figures, beginning June 1. Licensing 
agreements for use of a wool shrink- 
age control process are currently be- 
ing offered wool processors, and the 
company is also licensing a rayon 
stabilization process. No substantial 


The Listed Men’s Clothing Companies 


-—Sales——~ 
(Millions) 
1947 1948 


$83.2 $84.5 
60.0 81.6 


Years 
Company ended: 


Bond Stores .... Dec. 31 
Cluett, Peabody. Dec. 31 
Hart, Schaffner & 

M . 30 56.5 
Hat Corp. of Am, Oct. 31 20.9 
Howard Stores.. Dec. 31 31.8 
Manhattan Shirt. June 30 27.6 
Stetson, John B.. Oct. 31 29.3 
Wilson Bros..... Dec. 31 17.0 


63.0 
21.1 
31.1 
17.7 
28.1 
16.4 


7————Earned Per Share————, 
7-—Annual— -Six Months~ 
1947 1948 1948 1949 


$5.17 $3.05 N.R. N.R. 
7.20 5.59 $5.09 $1.08 


*Divi- 
dends 
1949 
$1.00 18 


1.00 23 


* 458 
0.40 
NR. 


9.06 8.16 
1.51 1.85 
4.49 2.34 
5.02 a2.32 
3.77 2.89 


0.62 1.06 


2.84 
0.39 
N.R. 


1.80 23 
0.50 5 
0.75 15 
rarer, F 0.95 16 
NX. BR, 1.00 10 
c0.33 cD0.20 None 4 


* Paid or declared to August 17. a—Seven months ended June 30; change in fiscal year. b—First 


half of new fiscal year. c—Three months. 
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D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


income is expected from the use of 


these during the current year, how- 
ever. But margins may widen again 
in the second half, as the inventory 
situation has improved and a some- 
what firmer price situation seems in 
prospect. A dividend payer since 
1923, Cluett, Peabody is one of the 
better quality stocks in the list. 

Net income of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx has continued to decline this 
year, due to inventory adjustments 
and competitive pricing, continuing a 
trend which set in last year when 
net tumbled as a new sales record 
was set. Largest company in the 
group, Bond Stores is in much the 
same position. Although recent mark- 
downs have stimulated sales volume, 
further price adjustments appear in 
prospect so that the immediate earn- 
ings outlook for most of these men’s 
clothing manufacturers and retailers 
is only average. 





Bus Business 





Continued from page I1 





vately-operated company, which plans 


to buy 200 new buses and modernize 
its entire system during the next three 
years. In New Jersey, the Public Ser- 
vice Interstate Transportation Com- 
pany has been authorized to issue $2 
million of common stock, proceeds of 
which will go toward the purchase of 
$3.5 million of new equipment. A 
number of cities (and privately-owned 
companies as well) are waiting for 
prices to come down before ordering 
more buses. Several improvement 
programs already begun are far from 
complete. 

Trackless trolley coaches are in 
high favor in many cities because of 
their economy—six cents a mile less 
expensive to operate than the old 
stieetcar, and three cents less than the 
gasoline motor coach. They pay no 
gasoline taxes and require only over- 
head wiring. Thus the trackless trol- 
ley actually replaces the streetcar, al- 
though it is usually uneconomical to 
provide new overhead wiring in re- 
mote urban or rural areas. Recently, 
Twin Coach Company announced 
orders for 60 trolley coaches from the 
Detroit Street Railway Commission, 
10 from Wichita, Kansas,. six from 
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roel the Chilean State Railways ; total 
tory value, about $1.5 million. Trolley 
me- fg buses account for slightly more than 
s in i balf of the new Cincinnati Street Rail- 
ince | Way equipment—more than 200 alto- 
the Ig gether—and the 1949 order has been 
placed with Marmon - Herrington. 
r & @ While millions of dollars already have 
this fg been spent on transit modernization 
ents fm since the end of the war, many more 
ig a fg millions remain to be spent. Should 
hen i transit earnings continue to improve, 
ord the bus and trolley coach makers 
the may experience an upturn in future 
the months. 
ark- 
ime, 
gag A Check-up . 
arn- 
en’s 
ilers Concluded from page 5 
—_— Much of that company’s difficul- 
ene ties and the decline in earnings last 
year were the result of problems en- 
countered in the transitional period 
a when operations were shifted from a 
wartime to a peacetime basis. Growth 
— as measured by sales gains has con- 
tinued, and steps already taken by the 
lens management should help to restore 
am profit margins to more normal levels. 
a None of the problems which have 
Bie. been encountered by the management 
-_ reflect on the basic soundness of the 
> $2 company and substantial recovery in 
sol earning power should be witnessed in 
igh the period ahead. 
A The decline in Electric Storage 
ieinid Battery’s earnings in the first half 
for year reflected a combination of cir- 
ring cumstances. Mild winter weather 
case resulted in a substantial drop in re- 
Rie placement demand at the same time 
that battery prices were being re- 
“fT duced in line with sharply lower 
sof lead prices which also accounted for 
ies inventory markdowns. Demand has 
old picked up substantially in recent 
aie months while lead prices have also 
“ae recovered and results in the last half 
ar should record marked _improvement. 
el. Meanwhile, the steadily expanding 
al- replacement market for all types of 
’ ‘i batteries holds promise of further 
oe company growth over the years 
atly ahead. ; 
he 4 As Mr. Guenther pointed out in 
ae his article, in setting up a long term 
i Investment program it must be real- 
oe ized that a certain percentage of the 
_— issues may not do as well as the 
RLD 
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others, or at least may fail to show 
the hoped-for growth. That is why 
diversification is so important among 
companies and ‘among industries, as 
being essential to over-all success 
over the longer term future. And 
that is the reason also for reviewing 
every portfolio at periodic intervals 
because regardless of the care exer- 
cised in making selections, changing 
conditions may make an issue less 
desirable for holding in which case it 
should be replaced by another which 
appears to have better prospects. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


August 24: American Agricultural 
Chemical; American Hardware; American 
Power & Light; Bell Telephone of Cana- 
da; Black & Decker Manufacturing; Bra- 
zilian Traction Light & Power; Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing; DWG Cigar; 
Doehler-Jarvis; Great Lake Industries; 
International Salt; Interstate Department 
Stores; Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Corp.; 
Lone Star Cement; R. H. Macy & Co.; 
National Breweries, Ltd.; Northern Paper 
Mills; Otis Elevator; Seeger Refriger- 
ator; Sylvania Electric Products; U. S. 
Tobacco; White Motor. 


August 25: Abbott Laboratories; Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph; American Loco- 
motive; Bausch & Lomb Optical; Botany 
Mills; C.I.T. Financial; Calgary & Ed- 
monton, Ltd.; Canada Dry Ginger Ale; 
Capital Transit; Carriers & General 
Cluett, Peabody; Commercial Credit; De- 
Long Hook & Eye; Eastern Malleable 
Iron; General Railway Signal; Haloid 


Co.; Hinde & Dauch Paper; Mathieson . 


Chemical; Mueller Brass; Ohio Edison; 
Omnibus Corp.; Ruberoid Co.; Scranton- 
Spring Brook Water Service; Howard 
Smith Paper Mills; Southland Royalty; 
Southwestern Gas & Electric; Tennessee 
Gas Transmission; Thorofare Markets; 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power; 
Union Pacific Railroad; Waldorf System. 


August 26: Brown-Forman Distillers; 
Bush Terminal Buildings; Carey, Baxter 
& Kennedy; Cleveland Builders Supply; 
Elliott Co.; Ex-Cell-O Corp.; Federal 
Bake Shops; Foote-Burt Co.; Hearst 
Consolidated Publications; Hoskins Manu- 
facturing; Kansas Gas & Electric; New- 
port Industries; Ohio Brass; Scovill 
Manufacturing; Scranton Electric; South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co.; Suburban 
Propane Gas; Timken-Detroit Axle; 
United Gas; Winn & Lovett Grocery. 

August 27: Capitol Records; Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates; Harrisburg Steel; 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel; Mansfield Tire & 
Rubber; McCrory Stores; National Sugar 
Refining; Standard Milling; Stewart- 
Warner; Western Tablet & Stationery. 

August 29: B. F. Avery & Sons; Fault- 
less Rubber; Gulf Power; Harvey Hub- 
bell Inc.; Maryland Drydock; Montana- 
Dakota Utilities; F. E. Myers & Bro.; 
National Steel; Northern Natural Gas; 
Oneida, Ltd.; Snap-On-Tools; South Penn 
Oil; Todd Shipyards; U. S. Freight. 

August 30: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 


PONE & COMPANY 


WritmIncTon, DELAWARE: August 15, 1949 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12% a share 
on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 87%¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable October 25 
1949, to stockholders of record at the close o 
business on October 10, 1949; also 65¢ a share 
on the outstanding new $5.00 par value Common 
Stock as the third interim dividend for 1949 
payable September 14, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 22, 1949. 

L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 
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Delta Electric; Diamond T Motor Car; 
Duke Power; Follansbee Steel; Grand 
Rapids Varnish; Holland Furnace; Inter- 
state Power; Mengel Co.; Moore Drop 
Forging; Skenandoa Rayon; Superior 
Steel. 

August 31: American Snuff; Commer- 
cial Solvents; Geo. W. Helme Co.; Hercu- 
les Powder; Indianapolis Power & Light; 
Stromberg-Carlson 
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What Are The Parts of Financial World’s 
Four-Fold Investment Service ? 
How Can You Benefit from Each? 


PART I—FINANCIAL WORLD .. . 52 Weekly Issues 


For only $18 a year (a fraction less than 5 cents a day) you are kept 
continuously informed on the business and financial developments that ulti- 
mately determine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL 
WORLD is more than a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a complete 
4-FOLD Investment SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they prefer 


to more costly services. 


It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, 
comparative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informa- 
tive 10-year stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to 
these regular features: (a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with dis- 
cussion of Market Outlook and Current Trends, also weekly security 
Recommendations; (b) News and Opinions on Active Stocks; (c) Stock 
Factographs—8 to 12 stock studies each week, and (d) other features. 





PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


Our 64-page pocket stock guide, mailed monthly to all subscribers, 
contains a digest of corporation earnings reports and balance sheet factors, 
plus other essential data for all companies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange. Also tells 


you our expert Rating for each stock. 





PART III—PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 


_If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stocks, or if you 
are considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion 
and advice (per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer 
speculative “tips.” 


PART IV—1949-REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 


If you want to know quickly the background, financial set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on any 
listed stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK of 288 big pages, covering over 1,800 stocks. The 35th 
Revised Edition will be published late in September. A veritable gold 


mine of information not readily available to the average investor. 











- Aug. 24 = 
= FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. apn ata EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 
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Street News 










ime was when our outstanding 

bankers or industrialists, return- 
ing from an observation tour of 
Europe, would be met in the port of 
New York by ship news reporters 
and, whether they had anything im- 
portant to say or not, there was a 
writeup in the newspapers. A lot of 
them have been going over and re- 
turning in the last year and, with the 
exception of Bernard Baruch, there 
has been little fanfare. In Baruch’s 
case it probably was because he has 
something of the statesman tinge. 
Probably the general lack of publicity 
has been due to the fact that quick 
returns by plane often catch the news- 
men off guard. 

So the financial reporters get the 
first whack at the returning observers. 
Much of what they hear in private 
interview is off the record. But put 
together it makes a picture and tells a 
story. The composite of what a half 
dozen recently returned observers of 
the European scene tell is something 
like this: Communist influence is 
on the wane—the Kremlin is fighting 
a retreating movement. The weak 
spot, one, of the returning observers 
said to the Street News reporter the 
other day, across the desk in his air 
conditioned office, is Italy. What 
might happen there when and if Mar- 
shall Plan aid is withdrawn, is any- 
one’s guess. The outward manifes- 
tations of general well-being show 
considerable improvement. People 
are eating better and living better. 
Production and transactions involving 
dollar exchange are increasing, but 
possibly not to the ultimate advantage 
of markets for American products. 
The tendency, now that the dollars 
of American taxpayers have primed 
a multitude of pumps abroad, is to 
sell as much as possible to America 
and to buy as little as possible from 
us. 

One keen observer for an outstand- 
ing bank—an institution which, at 
this stage of the recovery from the 
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Financial reporters now get first interviews with re- 


turned travelers—Moving day in the financial district 


first World War, played a leading 
part in private pump priming for 
Europe—speaks almost despairingly 
of the outlook for Great Britain and 
the Netherlands. The weak spot in 
both cases, he observes, is loss of em- 
pire support. 


It will be moving day for some of 
the firms in Wall Street this autumn. 
One thing leads to another. Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is putting 
up its own building in the midtown 
section and will eventually vacate the 
antique building on the east side of 
Nassau Street between Cedar and 
Liberty. Dillon, Read & Company, 
occupant of the main floor of that 
museum piece for thirty years during 
which the firm wrote large chapters 
of New York’s financial history, is 
anticipating Mutual’s move. Dillon, 
Read in October will move to the 
quarters now occupied by J. Henry 
Schroder & Co. at 48 Wall Street. 
That is a modern building, put up in 
the late 1920s. The Schroders, re- 
flecting the British influence, have a 
compact little kitchen on the William 
Street side, where every afternoon tea 
is brewed for the officers to sip in 
their private offices or in the board 
room if an important conference is on 
when tea time comes. The Schroder 
organization is completing alterations 
on the west side of Broadway, in the 
same block with U. S. Steel, and will 
move over there late in September. 


In the awfully hot weather this 
July and August, the envy of all Wall 
Streeters have been the firms with 
air conditioned offices. One could 
tell at any syndicate meeting just 
what kind of office-the various firm 
representatives occupied. Over at the 
Lehman Brothers building, which is 
neither an antique nor an up-to-date 
structure, air conditioning units were 
delivered in original cartons in the 
middle of July or earlier. That 
looked as if relief was in sight, but 


up to the time that the heat spell 
broke nothing had been done about 
installing them. 

A smart one, or just a lucky one, 
in the Lehman organization is Roland 
Palmedo who never likes to stay put 
in any one position for long anyway. 
He left for Europe right in the midst 
of the heat wave and practically pat- 
ted every air-conditioning carton as 
he walked out. Although his brother- 
in-law, John M. Franklin, is head of 
United States Lines, Palmedo did not 
sail on the S.S. America. He went 
by plane, being a pilot in his own 
right. While the people at No. 1 
William Street are stewing about in- 
stallation of those cooling devices, 
Palmedo, according to one of his as- 
sociates, will probably be trying out 
the ski runs in Switzerland. Skiing, 
next to aviation, is Palmedo’s forte. 








Freight Rates 





Continued from page 13 








traffic (vs. only about 15 per cent 
fifteen years ago), and are taking 
more and more textile business and 
even finished steel. The use of trucks 
in hauling citrus fruits from Florida, 
says the American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, has helped to develop a great 
industry in that state. Tons of Texas 
grapefruit, formerly carried by rail, 
are also being moved by truck. Cot- 
ton cloth from southern mills rides 
over the highways to northern gar- 
ment factories, arriving overnight to 
be converted into finished garments 
that day. Steel moving by rail from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland and Detroit 
is handicapped by high rates to such 
an extent that motor transport is get- 
ting more of it. The low truck rates 
offer an attractive bargain for scores 
of other industries, even coal. Truck- 
ers are also borrowing an idea from 
the railroads in setting up a system of 
truck trailer exchange which cuts 
days of time from transcontinental or 
region-to-region deliveries. 

Since freight rate increases only ag- 
gravate the situation, where will it all 
end? Railroad officials are prone to 
avoid that question. They wanted a 
further increase in freight rates and 
were pleased when they got it. Here 
and there some doubts may be lurk- 
ing as to the actual benefit to be de- 
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rived but such thoughts are unex- 
pressed. But it has been obvious for 
a long time that the highway carriers 
possess the big advantage of being 
permitted to arrive at contract rates 
individually and on short notice with- 
out the necessity of extended debate 
in Washington, or with each other. 
Regardless of the merits of the high- 
way tax issue, if the railroads pos- 
sessed the same privileges their posi- 
tion would be much stronger. 


New Bullish Factor? 














Concluded from page 6 








it appears likely that their merchan- 
dise holdings have nearly reached 
bottom for the present, since it is be- 
lieved that further reductions took 
place in July. 

During recent weeks, there have 
been indications that business bor- 
rowing will rise during the late sum- 
mer and fall months, as it usually 
does. Banks report an upturn m 
interest among potential customers, 
though this has yet to be reflected to 
any great extent in the volume of ac- 
tual loans. But the trend suggests at 
least a temporary pickup in business 
activity, a development which has 
favorable implications for the stock 
market. To what extent the recent 
easy money policy of the Federal Re- 
serve may have contributed to this it 
is impossible to say, but it has as- 
suredly done no harm and since there 
is always some lag between credit 
management actions and correspond- 
ing business changes, the aggressive 
anti-deflationary steps taken by the 
Federal Reserve during recent 
months should exercise a cumulative 
effect over coming months. 


Bonds Influenced 


They have already affected the 
bond market. Much of the strength 
in this area can be directly attributed 
to the relaxation of reserve require- 
ments ; with business loans declining, 
banks have had little opportunity for 
productive use of newly freed re- 
serves except through commitments 
in bonds. As Government obliga- 
tions rise in price, corporates tend 
to follow; as bond yields decline, the 
generous returns currently available 
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on good grade common stocks become, | 


by comparison, more generous still. 
It is by no means fanciful to attribute 
part of the recent bullish move in the 
stock market to a spilling over of in- 
vestment demand which would be 
channeled into bonds were the latter 
selling on a more attractive income 
basis. 

With a substantial part of the latest 
$1.8 billion cut in reserve require- 
ments still to be released, and no 
large near-term rise likely in com- 
mercial loans, the indications are that 
banks will continue to be substantial 
net purchasers of bonds. So far, 
Federal Reserve authorities do not 
appear to believe that this develop- 
ment has gone too far. During the 
five weeks following announcement 
of the change in open market policy, 
the Federal Reserve banks made no 
changes in their. holdings of Govern- 
ment bonds. In the sixth week (the 
latest reported), they sold $5 million 
of these obligations, a negligible 
transaction in comparison with the 
average weekly liquidation of $119 
million witnessed during the 28 weeks 
from December 16 through June 29. 
Thus, the underlying trend of the 
bond market should continue strong 
over the intermediate future, a fact 
which should be of further direct and 
indirect benefit to equity prices. 


New Issues Registered 
With SEC 


New England Gas & Electric Asso- 
ciation: 124,601 shares of $8 par com- 
mon stock to be offered to stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 
10 presently held. Terms to be filed by 
amendment. 


Gas Service Company: $18,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1974. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 


Iowa Southern Utilities Company: 
80,000 shares of 5%4% series cumulative 
preferred stock of $50 par value. (Of- 
fered August 17 at $30 per share.) 


Recent Books 





Corporate Secretary’s Manual 
and Guide, by Lillian Doris and 
Edith J. Friedman (Revised by 
Howard H. Spellman). New York: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1,520 pp. $12.50. 
An up-to-date edition of a standard 
manual on legal matters relating to 
corporate organization and proce- 
dure. Many recent court decisions 
and procedures laid down by the 
SEC are included in this revised 
edition. 


United States Government Or- 
ganization Manual, 1949 edition. 


Division of the Federal Register, the 
National Archives Establishment, 
General Services Administration, 


Washington, D. C. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 725 pages. $1.00. This 
Manual covers the creation and or- 
ganization, functions, and activities 
of all branches of the Government. 
The material includes the names and 
titles of the administrative officials as 
well as a literal print of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a discus- 
sion of the powers of Congress, a list 
of Senators and Representatives, 39 
charts showing the organization of 
the Government, the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the depart- 
ments, and much other valuable ma- 
terial. 


Public Finance and National In- 
come, by Harold M. Somers. Phila- 
delphia: The Blakiston Company. 
540 pp. With a liberal usage of fac- 
tual data, this book traces the devel- 
opment of public finance over the 
past two decades. The material cov- 
ers the traditional grounds of Gov- 
ernment expenditures, taxation, and 
borrowings; state and local finance; 
and fiscal policy. However, empha- 
sis has been laid on the modern ap- 
proach to these subjects. 


Liberty—A Path to Its Recovery, 
by F. A. Harper. Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, New York: The Foundation for 
Economic Education. 160 pp. $1.50 
($1.00 paper cover). A clear-cut dis- 
cussion of industrial liberty, its scope 
and status in the United States and a 
proposition for its reattainment. 


Money and Banking, by Charles 
L. Prather. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc. 692 pp. $6.00. A com- 
prehensive review of monetary and 
banking problems and their applica- 
tion to the present day—as presented 
by one of the foremost authorities on 
the subject. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


















ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
28 weeks to July 16 

Flintkote Go.--.csseesivees $1.71 $3.04 
Purity Bakeries ......... 1.78 2.35 
36 weeks to July 9 

Lukens SOOGR oo. Soi. s cee 8.15 3.73 
12 months to June 30 

Associated Tel. Co....... p2.28 p2.94 
Atlantic Gas Light....... 1.82 1.78 
Bruce: (HE) Gigs eine ss 4.48 7.47 
Buffalo Niagara Elec..... p19.87 15.30 
Central N. Y. Power..... p32.45 30.32 
Community Public Serv.. 4.08 3.42 
Dallas Pwr. & Light..... 5.49 5.53 
Dayton Pwr. & Light.... 2.97 2.25 
Duke POWSR sci. eeees's ie 7.31 6.38 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 2.67 2.20 
El Paso Electric ........ 3.23 2.79 
El Paso Nat. Gas........ 2.28 2.05 
Florida Power .......... 1.01 0.85 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.80 1.41 
Idaho Power ........... 2.56 . 2.57 
Kansas City Public Serv... 0.25 D2.77 
Kansas Pwr. & Light.... 0.86 1.21 
Montana-Dakota Utilities. 1.35 1.30 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.52 1.27 
New York Pwr. & Lt..... p22.80 21.42 
Ohio Water Service...... 2.15 2.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 3.59 4.92 
Pacific Pwr. & Light..... pl17.45 p21.40 
Penn. Power & Light..... 2.26 2.14 
Potomac Edison ........ 30.93 p44.52 
Texas Pwr. & Light..... p32.56 30.08 
Thatcher Glass .......... 0.79 D0.73 
Washington Gas Light... 1.19 3.01 
West Texas Utilities..... p48.86 44.70 
Western Lt. & Tel....... 2.31 2.62 
Wisconsin Elec. Pwr..... 1.88 1.65 
Wisconsin Public Serv.... 1.45 0.73 
9 months to June 30 

Air Associates .......... D0.30 D0.56 
Cont. Car-Na-Var ...... 0.09 0.06 
Seaboard Finance ....... 1.58 1.54 
6 months to June 30 

A B C Vending Corp.... 0.96 0.95 
A. P. W. Products....... D0.66 Pe 
Abbott Laboratories ..... 1.53 1.41 
Amerada Petroleum ..... 5.17 7.87 
Amer. Airlines .......... 0.44 D0.74 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. 1.38 1.07 
Amer. Laundry Mach..... 0.22 1.70 
Amer. Metal Co., Ltd..... 1.92 1.31 
Amer. Writing Paper.... D0.10 D0.09 
Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 1.16 0.46 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 2.04 3.98 
Arkansas Western Gas... 1.26 0.84 
Barium Steel ............ 0.51 0.61 
Bausch & Lomb Optical.. 0.12 0.60 
Boeing Airplane ......... 0.61 D099 
Borg-Warner ........... 4.52 6.10 
Boston Edison .......... 1.67 1.68 
Bristol-Myers ........... 1.07 1.51 
Burgess-Manning ....... 2.07 wei 
Butler BOWS sos dvecc's. D1.88 0.22 
Chamberlain Co. ........ 0.33 0.62 
Chrysler Corp. .......... 6.12 4.11 
Coca-Gge Ga 4.12 3.72 
Coca-Cola Int’l ......... 15.00 14.98 
Colonial Stores ......... 1.98 1.52 
Columbia Broadcasting... ¢1.00 1.33 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.61 0.54 
Continental-Diamond Fib.. 0.64 0.97 
Cornell Wood Products.. 2.85 2.89 
Deep Rock Oil .......... 1.72 4.26 
Dewey & Almy Chem..... 0.64 1.01 
Dr. Poppe Si ibed. ooies 0.45 0.54 
Douglas & Lomason ..... 2.38 1.03 
ucommun Metals & Sup. 0.36 0.76 

Eastern Corp. ........... 0.19 3.68 
Easy Washing Machine... 0.70 2.94 
Electric Storage Battery.. 0.74 2.06 
Electrographic Corp. .... 1.74 1.97 


a 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 

6 months to June 30 
Electrolux Corp.......... $1.44 $1.77 
Federal Motor Truck.... D0.28 0.36 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw.. 0.64 1.60 
Pitty CAreehs ind... 2... 1.11 2.09 
Follansbee Steel ......... 0.59 3.58 
WOMEN CB. occcdenbssss 3.97 3.07 
Gen. Precision Equipment 0.74 0.68 
Gen. Public Utilities..... 1.17 0.88 
General Tel. Corp. ....... 1.24 1.08 
Globe-Union ............ 1.53 0.82 
Golden State Co. ........ 0.63 seas 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 0.88 0.84 
Hudson Motor Car ...... 3.11 2.22 
Indiana Gas & Chem...... 1.27 1.15 
Int'l Hydro Elec. Syst.... 20.45 a0.47 
Interstate Power (Del.).. 0.52 aaa 
Island Creek Coal ....... 2.41 2.20 
Kimberly-Clark ......... 2.03 2.46 
Laclede Gas Light....... 0.62 0.61 
Lane-Wells ............. 3.08 2.96 
Lunkenheimer Co. ....... 0.25 1.44 
Oe ee eae D1.11 1.64 
Miami Copper .......... 2.38 1.56 
Missouri Public Service... 2.31 1.88 
Monongahela Power .... pl6.63 11.08 
Nat'l Automotive Fibres.. 2.31 1.22 
National Dairy Prod...... 2.63 2.12 
Neptune Meter .......... 3.06 2.18 
New Jersey Zinc......... 1.64 2.13 
Noranda Mines ......... *3.06 *1,79 
No. American Car....... 0.89 2.01 
No. States Pwr. (Minn.) 0.61 0.50 
Northwest Bancorporation 1.47 1.73 
O’Sullivan Rubber ...... D0.008 0.03 
Pacific Amer. Investors.. 0.05 0.05 
Pacific Western Oil ..... 2.76 2.43 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke.. 8.34 6.35 
PSOE sds Sand ow. ¢.0% 0.35 0.41 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co..... 3.04 3.70 
Philadelphia Dairy Prod.. 4.30 1.52 
Phoenix Hosiery ........ D1.62 1.27 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.. 4.50 4.53 
weet Cay. vesinbics..s. 2.05 1.42 
Public Service (Colo.)... 3.06 2.91 
Public Service (Okla.)... p887 12.15 
Reed Prentice ........... 0.31 0.69 
Richfield Oil ............ 2.55 2.12 
St. Louis San Fran. Ry... D0.05 0.83 
Seaboard Oil ............ 2.34 2.92 
Senttem. Latiee = 5... .ks. 1.53 aaa’ 
Shattuck (Frank G.) Co.. 0.30 0.30 
Shattuck Denn Mining.... 0.14 0.17 
eee 3.07 2.20 
Signode Steel Strap...... 1.09 1.28 
ME PE wocen esd ckau D1.21 2.82 
Southern Pacific ........ 2.72 5.20 
So. Advance Bag & Paper 1.14 2.25 
Se OPO isc Eh 8k cs scas D1.76 §=©D0.23 
Spiegel, Inc. ........../. D0.65 0.56 
sere a) CW 2. o 42. . cs. 1.16 1.25 
St. Railway Equipment... 1.30 1.24 
Sterling Drug ........... 1.86 1.94 
MIEN icon ceutduch oe «3 28s 2.56 5.01 
Timken Roller Bearing... 1.72 3.15 
U, Sy Pee es cas 1.57 4.48 
Virginia Iron Coal & Coke 0.39 0.95 
Vulcan Corp. ........... 0.35 0.74 
West Penn Electric...... 2.07 1.86 
West Penn Power....... 1.30 1.29 
White (S. S.) Dental.... 1.89 2.10 
White Sewing Mach. .... 3.99 4.19 
York Corrugating ....... 1.08 1.56 

12 months to May 31 
Arcady Farms Milling... 2.38 2.52 
Pillsbury Mills .......... 3.51 6.13 

20 weeks to May 22 
Cole Mie: Chiesa. c.. ck. 0.94 0.55 





*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. c— 
Combined Class A and Class B stock. p—Pre- 


ferred stock. D—Deficit. 












CALIFORNIA 





Cattle ranches, mountain homes 
Business opportunities, estates 
Anywhere in California 
Tell Us Your Needs 


SIERRA TITLE CO. 
BOX 238, ALTAVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


laveras Cou 
to the High Sierras 








Gateway 
FRANCES MINER — Brokers— JOHN J. TOUHY 





MICHIGAN 





PRIVATE LAKE 
A rare opportunity to own_and develop your 
own playground or resort. This 50-acre spring- 
fed lake is surrounded by prettiest white birch 
groves in North. Unexcelled for hunting, se- 
cluded but accessible. Invest your savings in 
hundreds of thousands of forest trees that grow 
larger each year regardless of the value of com- 
modities, 600 acres at $20 per acre, terms. 
Peter Gamble, Fibre, Mich. : 

Also small tracts, country home and lodge sites, 
river and highway frontage, electricity. National 
Forest privileges. 30 minutes to 3 Great Lakes. 
A Paradise for hunters and hayfever patients. 





NEW YORK 





500 ACRES with entirely private lake of 70 
acres. ted in Delaware County, 3 miles off 
Route 23 on good dirt road. Summer cottage, 
4 bedrooms, 2 baths, large living room with 2nd 
floor balcony. Stone fireplace. Annex with bath 
for extra guests. Other buildings. Completely 
furnished. Five boats. Is private estate, but 
suitable for boys’ or girls’ camp. Price $35,000. 


MILES C. DALES, Broker 
356 Main St., Oneonta, N. Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





NEW ULTRA MODERN COLONIALCOURTS, 
ON U. S. Highway 64 and State Highway 9. 
Near Morrilton, Arkansas, population 6,000. 24 
Units, 24 tile baths, 24 attic fans, all ventilated 
and insulated, buff brick, hardwood floors, Sim- 
mons metal furniture and Beauty Rest mattresses. 
Also 9-room Colonial home in center of Courts. 
4 acres fish pond. 10 acres land. PHOTO fur- 
nished on request. 60 per cent financed, long 
term, low interest rate. 
CONWAY COUNTY ABSTRACT CO. 
R. W. MORGAN, JR., BROKER 
MORRILTON, ARKANSAS 





Luxurious Adirondack camp for sale upper Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. Former Jules Bache estate, sixty acres, 
beautifully landscaped. Has own spring and water 
supply, ten buildings, two of which are fully fur- 
nished, canoes and two motor boats. Easily adapted 
to five or six camps. Telephone, electricity and 
heat in main building. Original cost one half mil- 
lion. If d to. responsible parties terms may be 
arranged. Selling price $50,000. At great sacrifice, 
Further particulars write 











Old Mill Stream Company, Nixon, N. J. 





ARIZONA GUEST RANCH 


2,000 acres. 1% hours drive Tucson on paved 
roads. Year round climate—3900 ft. alt. 45 top 
horses. Modern units for 60 guests. Steam heat. 
Year round stream. Unsurpassed riding; pool, 
one of the famous ranches. $160,000—terms— 
discount for cash. 


Ed Westrup, Patagonia, Ariz. 








ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Or Return From Your Vacation? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us direct, two weeks 
in advance, giving both old and new 
addresses: 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Peoples Drug Stores, Incorporated 





Esquire, Inc. 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 
incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as successor to business originally established (PDG) 


in 1905. Office: 77 P Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. Annual meeting: 

Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1947): 2,132. 
Capitalization: 

ee eee PO Peer Sich aeuskewe shceaban otecsenabeeteee 
Cantal sine AEG Or) onc cans’ akn0dbpodsensanoatnnns ssbhas es aeons Sean 429,000 shs 


Business: Operates the fourth largest retail drug store chain 
in the U. S. Pharmaceuticals and other manufactured articles 
are sold through 140 units in 50 eastern cities, over one-third 
in Washington, D. C. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, March 31, 1949, 
$6.4 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.0 million; 
in inventories, $7.1 million. Book value of stock, $24.85 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Receding demand for luxury goods, lower prices 
for pharmaceuticals and proprietary items, and high labor 
costs, point to further contraction in merchandise margins, 
but effect on earnings should be partly offset by improved 
profit margins on food, which provides large proportion of 
revenues. 

Comment: Shares are an above-average chain merchandis- 
ing issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $2.26 7$2.16 7$2.32 $2.32 $3.05 $5.96 $5.16 $4.01 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.60 2.60 $1.60 §1.70 
RUE. Guxes lecenee ye 25 231% 2% 32 46 68 55% 45% 
ER Se esatepeaax ses 20 165% 17% 21% 30% 43 455% 28 





tIncluding 23 cents postwar refund in 1942. 31 cents in 1943 and 36 cents in 1941. 
tAlso paid 10% stock dividend. §Now on regular $2 annual basis. 


— Earnings in six months ended June 30, 1949, $1.50 vs. $1.47 in same 1948 
period. 





Vanadium Corporation of America 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 
Incorporated: 1919, Delaware. Acquired properties of American Vanadium (VA) 
Co. of Pittsburgh, formed in 1906. Office: 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 1, 1949): 4,500. 
Capitalization: 
PE GE + 66sh8505 Fs cesden pd adensabsee}acenegeb 6 d-<nss ehoane bse amaeae None 
CRD URAl HORE i DOE) nso xisce ows sRaic eRe Nese ebEENE abecieicner eh soe ceeee 405,706 shs 


Business: Controls the world’s largest deposits of vanadium, 
located in Peru. Also owns South African chromium deposits, 
silicon properties in Canada, and domestic silicon, tungsten, 
molybdenum and low-grade vanadium deposits. Sells mainly 
to the steel, chemical and paint industries. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $8.5 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $1.0 million; inven- 
tories, $7.7 million. Book value of stock, December 31, 1948, 
$35.81 per share. 

Dividend Record: 
1946 and 1948-49. 


Outlook: Demand from steel, chemical and paint industries 
is chief determinant of sales volume. Company is aggressively 
developing vanadium-uranium deposits in Colorado area and 
operates ore treatment plants under arrangement with Atomic 
Energy Commission, but data concerning sales, prices and 
earnings from this activity are restricted for security reasons. 


Comment: Stock shares risks common to mining industry. 


Payments 1920-21; 1925-31; 1937; 1939- 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $3.04 $1.34 $1.43 $1.13 D$0.56 D$1.41 $0.93 $3.17 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 0.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 None None 1.00 


Ses 34% 20% 25% 23% 34% 39 22 27% 
Lo ee 15% 14% 15% 17% 21% 1756 13% 14% 

*Includes $0.13 postwar refund. 
1947, $4.13 in 1948. D—Deficit. 


Note: Loss in six months to June 30, 17 cents per share vs. profits of $1.81 per share 
in same 1948 period. 
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Excluding net tax carryback credits of $1.88 in 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as Esquire-Coronet, Inc., a consolidation of (ESC) 
Esquire, Inc., and Coronet, Inc., formed 1934 and 1936, respectively. Present 

title adopted 1939. Office: 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday of June. Number of stockholders (May 24, 

1948): 1,608. 

Capitalization: 

LONG COTM GEE ce dsivoccccccccce coc cceccccccccccccccccccece eececccoveeseceese NGM 
Gaplal- shalt ASE: ROG)» isk. <0 saiintcbs ssa steckes cs acens helsasesgeh exmene 450,277 shs 


Digest: Publishes Esquire, Coronet, and Apparel Arts, a 
trade magazine for the men’s wear industry, and Esquire’s 
Bridegroom, introduced in March, 1949. Also produces and dis- 
tributes calendars, and other novelties, and sound films in 
color for use in schools and colleges. In 1949 acquired Ideal 
Pictures Corp., 16mm. non-theatrical film distributor. Working 
capital, March 31, 1949, $3.4 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $2.8 million. Dividends paid 1937-49. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended March 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.51 $0.87 $1.18 $1.33 $1.17 $2.15 $0.76 $0.52 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid ..... $0.60 $0.35 $0.40 $0.50 $0.60 $0.70 $0.70 *$0.35 
FRI ica cccitabaek 3% 2% 6 8% 17% 22 12 8% 
TABW . osontcesananns 1% 2 2% 4% 7% 8% 6 4% 


*Paid 10 cents in April, 1949. {On N. Y. Curb Exchange. 





Magnavox Company (The) 





1949 


Incorporated: 1930, Delaware, to acquire two established companies. Office: (M AG} 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. Annual meeting: Last Wednesday in October. Number 


Data revised to August 17, 


of stockholders (March 1, 1949): 5,000. 

Capitalization: 

Emig) COG Nh 5 Sesion bin hoe cies be ea Tee ed Renee cedevivowsccceamemseen 

Capital st0ck (61 DAE): <dcccccicdevwceecccs ccc csiiciece scevapecesvceeensenes 659, é08 = 
Digest: Manufactures Magnavox radio-phonographs, tele- 


vision receivers, radio parts, Jllustravox sound slide film 
equipment and electro-mechanical devices. Working capital 
February 28, 1949, $3.4 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $364,587; 
inventories, $8.1 million. Dividends paid 1943-49. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
TYears ended Feb. 28 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $0.63 $0.85 $0.61 $0.95 $0.65 $3.26 $3.05 $2.01 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Dividends paid..... None None $0.16 $0.16 $0.33 $0.72 $0.57 {$0.90 
SR co audaccn cose eed vie ers 10% 16% 19% 18% 21 

Siow uiiivewdcebuad ee ee ee. 7% 9% 13 10% 9% 


Note: Earnings and dividends are adjusted for stock dividends of 20% each in 1946 
and 1947 and 10% in 1949. {Fiscal years 1942-49; since change to end June 30. 
tSan Francisco Stock Exchange to 1946; N. Y. Stock Exchange thereafter. Paid 25 
cents and 10% in stock in January, 1949. 





Todd Shipyards Corporation 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1916, New Yerk. Main office: One Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Number of stockholders 
(April 28, 1949): 2,065. 


(TOD) 


Capitalization: 
Lam BOTER COE 69sec ciccdccnccece ob orcneetgesencecescgcete ees ence ces ogee naee 
Capital statk (G0 pb6) (och. odie ccadas oS otdsh 1 9ebase ee cvisccewites aia 278, sen ‘= 


Digest: Builds, repairs and converts ships. Yards are at 
Hoboken, Brooklyn, Charleston, New Orleans, Galveston, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Alameda, Seattle and Barranquilla, 
Colombia. Extensive facilities include floating and graving 
docks, piers, shops, service vessels and power houses. Also 
manufactures oil burners and other combustion equipment for 
marine and stationary installations. Working capital March 31, 
1949, $22.2 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash and securities, $10.2 
million. Dividends paid 1916 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended March 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


learned per share.... $10.84 $8.98 §$9.22 §$5.39 §$6.17 $3.39 $14.18 $5.04 
Calendar years 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 _ 1948 
Dividends paid ..... $4.00 $1.50 $1.50 $2.00 $4.25 $3.00 $3.00 $7.87% 
Si si. Sosaskieeee 52% 47% 338% 40 61% 82% 52% 68 
TEagw ssc ko stra beininks 41 25 26% 29 35% 47% 39% 44 


“Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in June, 1948. 


#Includes a non-recurring profit 
equal to $2.90 per share. tOn N. Y. Curb Exchange. 


§Revised by company. 
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Company 
Abitibi Pr. & Paper..... 25c 
ee Acme Senet RR eS = 
Am. Colortype ......... Oc 
ESC) Hi Am. Cyanamid ...... 37% 
Am. Encaustic Tiling. .12%c 
Am. General Corp...... 10c 
American News ....... 25c 
..None (ay American Stores ....... 35c 
277 shs Me Amer. Tel. & Tel. ..... $2.25 
ts, a Wt: Woolen 7% pf... .$1.75 
sires Do Be ttaiieats<s $1 
: Apex a Mfg. 
oq RE eee $1.75 
ia at Archer-Daniel-Mid. ....50c 
mores . Arizona Edison ........ 25c 
‘ona Rs: $5 ph, .....006-- $1.25 
Associates Investment. ..75c 
Babbitt (B. T.), Inc....30c 
Barber (W. H.) Co....25c 
1949 Hl Beech-Nut Packing ....40c 
$0.52 Bi Briggs & Stratton...... 25¢ 
“eet De. snmanibeandyte'sxa E35c 
8% Brown & Bigelow ...... 25c 
4% ics D. D., Ltd. 
og erp er ae oe 12c 
ee MF California El. Pr. 
Ce. Se eee 28c 
= et We ak cnn as og 
— 0 ae Wes ania aww Views! 6 c 
Do Fade Phas. vines 03 63c 
AAG) H Canadian Celanese ..... 35c 
Carolina Tel. & Tel.....$2 
Case (J. I.) Co. 
in 1% Ey isi pas wean $1.75 
898 shs HB Chesapeake & Ohio Ry..75c 
tele- fy Chicago Rivet & Mach.. .25c 
hen Christiana Securities ...$48 
apital Do 7% pf. eeccccece $1.75 
4,587; Clark Equipment ...... 50c 
Do 5% pf. ......... $1.25 
a Pub. Ser... .50c 
ww WE Cont Can $375" pf. 939%e 
$2.01 : n = pl... 34c 
1948 Continental Mills ...... $10 
190.00 Hl Continental Oil.......... $1 
*y fy Continental Steel ...... 25¢ 
te ante Zellerbach ...... 40c 
june 30. ucible Steel 5% pfd..$1.25 
Paid 25 Cutler-Hammer ........ 30c 
Diamond Alkali ....... 0c 
— Dictaphone Corp. ...... 25c 
Dunn Steel Products. ..10c 
a du Pont de Nemours. ..65c 
ne ~ y4 on" yo rank $1.12/4 \ 
| O PI. cece 2C 
TOD) Durez Plastics & Chem..20c 
Eastman Kodak ........ 40c 
rm Do GMs vndiis ce $1.50 
jin cn, fa “dgewater Steel ....... 15¢ 
Edison Brothers Stores.30c 
ire at Do 414% pf....... $1.06% 
1, Los El Paso Electric ....... 50c 
quilla, Do. $4.50 pf....... $1.12 
raving Equity Corp. .......... 7c : 
Also i rE ae a Ne 7c 
nt for Federal Mining & Smelt..$1 
ch 31, Federal Screw Works. .25c 
$10.2 HM First Nat'l Stores...... 75c 
First York Corp. ...... 30¢ 
Food Fair Stores ...... 10c 
ak BOR aera ee E5c 
re Do SEO. BE 6. 00 2% 62Y%4c 
$7.87% ety Prod. 
” V% BE ed. oe ais $1.12%4 
leaner Harvester ..... 50c 
ig profit Oy. cjhalaaeliseetl psiensedhia E50c 
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Pay- 
able 


10- 1 
9-12 
9-15 

10- 1 
8-31 
10-10 
9-15 
10- 1 
10-15 
10-14 
9-15 


10- 1 
9- | 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-10 
9-26 
9-15 
9-15 
9-13 


9-15 


10- 1 
10- 1 
11-1 
11- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
9-15 
10- 1 
8-30 
9-10 
9-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-12 
9-10 
9- 1 
9- 2 
9-14 
10-25 
10-25 
9-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
8-25 
9-12 
10- 1 
9-15 
10- 1 
1-10 
1-10 
9-20 
9-15 
10- 1 
10-10 
9-15 


Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend on the second full business day 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


9- 1 
8-19 
9- 1 
9- 2 
8-24 
8-19 
9- 2 
9- 2 
9-15 
9-30 
9- 1 


9-20 
8-19 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-16 
9- 9 
8-20 
8-29 
8-30 
8-30 
8-22 


8-25 


9-15 
9-15 
10-14 
9-15 
9- 9 
9-23 


9-12 
9-7 
8-26 
8-22 
9-20 
8-26 
8-26 
8-25 
9- 2 
9-15 
8-23 
8-25 
9- 1 
9-13 
9-16 
8-26 
8-15 
8-19 
8-19 
8-22 
10-10 
10-10 
8-23 
9- 2 
9- 2 
8-15 
8-31 
9-20 
8-23 
9-10 
8-19 
11-10 
9- 2 
9- 1 
8-22 
8-19 
8-30 
8-30 
8-30 


9-15 
9- 1 
9- 1 





Company 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.. 


Do $5 pf. .... 


ao sgl 
$1.25 


Great Northern Paper. .60c 


Gulf States Utilities... .30c 
Do S440 glh.cese-.. 1.10 
Harris-Seybold ........ 35c 
i ee ere 1.25 
Harshaw Chemical ..... 25c 
Hartman Tobacco ..... 10c 


Heileman (G.) Brewing 50c 
Holt (H.) & Co. Inc..12%c 


SEE We Sere dset ets 25c 
Homestake Mining ..... 50c 
Howard Stores 

ee Oy” vase ee ss $1.06%4 
Hunt Foods 5% pf...12%c 

Do 5% pf. A...... 12%c 


Illinois Commercial Tel. 
ey ee $1.1834 

Industrial Rayon .... 

a pe Harvester 


7% P 
Irving “i Shoe 


eeereee 


..75C 


a Ste 37%c 
Jewel Tea Kedah ce hus 60c 
Do 334% pf. ....... 9334c 


Johns- Manville 


Kalamazoo Veg. Parch..15c 


Moondatl: Got wir tceccs... 25c 
Dé $4.50 | 2s sue... $1.12% 


Keystone Steel & W.... 


Kimberly-Clark ....,...35c 


Kleinert Rubber 


Lamston (M.H.) Inc. be > 


Lima-Hamilton ........ 5c 
Loblaw Groceterias ... “ie 
Lorillard (P.) Co....... 25c 
Marathon Corp. 

— a Se $1.25 
Master Electric ........ 25c 
Metal Textile ......... 10c 
Milwaukee Gas Light 

ee ee $1.75 
Mojud Hosiery ........ 20c 


Moore (W.R.) Dry Gds. 50c 
Murray Corp. Am.... 

i . ) See 50c 
Muskegon Piston Ring. .15c 


. .40c 


New England T. & T....$1 
New Haven Gas Lt....40c 
No.-Indiana: PS. ....% 30c 

Do 444% pf. ...... 22%c 
Ohio Confection ....... 10c 
Ohio Leather: /:......50c 
Paramount Pictures ...50c 
Penick & Ford, Ltd.....40c 
Penney (J. C.) Co.....50c 
Penn.-Dixie Cement ...25c 
Penn. Water & Pr. 

oS ee ae $1.25 
Permanente Metals ....30c 
Ae Sg 25c 
Pfizer (Chas.) & Co. 

PE Tk enkceweaies « 87'c 
Philadelphia Electric. . . .30c 

Sake ae 25¢ 
Pitney-Bowes 

EE nn. a fn 53%c 


Pitts. Consolidation Coal 75c 


Pitts. Metallurgical..... 25c 
Putter: Gey Vitoe...i. os 20c 
Publicker Industries 

+ 2 er $1.1834 


Raybestos-Manhattan .37%4c 


Republic Petroleum ..12%c 
Republic Steel ......... 25c 
De ae ree E25c 
Do 6% pf. A...... $1.50 


Pay- 
able 
9-30 
9-30 
9- 1 
9-15 
9-15 
9-30 

10- 1 
9-14 

10-15 
9-16 
9-30 


9-12 


10- 3 


9-10 
9- 1 


9- 1 
9- 8 
10- 1 
9-22 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
9-20 
9-30 
9-15 
9- 1 
9-23 
9-14 
10- 1 
9-15 


9-30 
8-31 
10- 1 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 


10- 1 
9-12 
9- 9 
9-15 


9-15 
9-12 
9-26 
10- 3 
10- 3 
10- 1 
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of 
Record 
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Company 
Reynolds Tob. 3.60% pf..90c 
Do 4.50% pf. ....$1.12% 
Ross Gear & Tool..... 30c 
Dees ru vevovesswows E30c 
Royalite Oil, Ltd...... 06% 
Scruggs-V-Barney ..... 15c 
Seeger Refrigerator ....25c 
Sa cet a dbeeeeas E25c 
Seeman. Bros. ......... 25c 
eee 12%c 
ees Val. Water 
Lr ere $1.25 
Bsa ‘Niles C. & H..50c 
a PE SE 15c 
Siiger Mig. ....:..... $1.50 
ee Go eae s.es E$1.50 
Se, WMG. 5g cae coe 30c 


Southland Royalty ....50c 
Sparks-Withington 


PEE Scoschas sss 3 $1.50 
Spiegel, Inc. 
PERS wictcnens $1.12% 


Seeutned Oil Cire -- 
TNE aaui eek on nar 
Stand. Railwy. eae: ec 
Stedman Bros., Ltd.....20c 
Stix Baer & Fuller..... 25c 


Storkline Furniture ..... 25c 
Sutherland Paper ...... 50c 
Tenn. Prod. & Chem... .15c 
Wewee Gar ceicte sees: 75c 
Texas Southeastern Gas 10c 
Thomas Steel ......... 40c 
Underwood Corp. ..... 75c 
Union Gas System..... 20c 
United Carbon ........ 50c 
United Elastic ......... 75c 
ME WUE o cése Scene 50c 

ee nd ee. 5 an E$1 


U. S. Rubber 8% pf.:...$2 
United Wallpaper 

YL PEP er PEE Ee 50c 
Universal Prods. ...... 50c 


Virginian Ry. 6% pf.. .37 a 
Visking Corp. ......... 

West Disinfecting...... 25c 
West Penn Power...... 50c 


Weyerhaeuser Timber . .75c 
Wheeling & L. Erie Ry. 75c 


thn sinanh ons wi E68%4c 
, Ts Pree 25c 
a E15c 
Wright-Hargraves ..... 04c 


Wrigley (Wm.) Jr.....25c 
Youngstown Steel Door 25c 


Accumulations 


Public Electric Light 
EE oi. $1.50 

Republic Pict. $1 pf....25c 

Tel. Bond & Share 
errr 35¢ 


Stock 


North American Co..... * 
Publicker Industries. .212% 


Omissions 


Pay- 
able 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
10- 1 
9-29 
9-29 
9-15 
9- 6 


9- 1 
9-10 
9-15 
9-14 
9-14 
9-15 
9-15 


9-15 


9-15 
9-10 
9-10 
9- 1 
10- 1 
9-10 
8-29 
9-15 


8-15 
10- 1 
9-15 
9-14 


9-10 
9- 1 
9-10 
9- 9 
10-14 
10-14 
9-10 


10-15 
9- 9 


11- 1 
9-15 


9- 1 
9-23 
9- 8 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
11- 1 


9-15 


9- 1 
10- 1 


9-15 


l1- 1 
9-30 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


9-10 
9-10 
8-20 
8-20 
8-15 


9-17 
9- 9 
9- 9 
9- 2 
8-26 


8-20 
8-31 
9- 1 
8-25 
8-25 
9- 1 
9- 1 
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Crosse & Blackwell $1 part. Ist pf.. Havana 


Lithographing, Hunt Foods. 





*One share comon stock of West Kentucky 


Coal for each 10 shares held. E—Extra. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








American Smelting & Refining Company 


General Refractories Company 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


incorporated: 1929, New Jersey. General office: 120 Broadway, New York 5, ( AR) 

N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April at 117 Main Street. 

Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 

7,339; common, 22.979. 

Capitalization: 

ioe we ons B seangesets Te npn SiR bode Zam ie PE oe, 
stoc yes ey ET eee Cre Peers CP err 

Common stock (np DOr) .csccnue 11 RIE RR HRS shs 


~*Not caliable. 


Business: One of the world’s largest non-ferrous smelting 
and refining enterprises. Also holds interests in mining com- 
panies in the U. S., Newfoundland, Australia, Saudi Arabia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Mexico and Nicaragua. Company’s Federated 
Metals division is a leader in secondary non-ferrous metals 
trade. Has interests in General Cable, Revere Copper & Brass. 
Federal Mining & Smelting and Cerro de Pasco. Refinery out- 
put in 1948 was 1.5 million ounces gold, 85 million ounces 
silver, 510,425 tons lead, 462,252 tons copper, and 142,163 
tons zinc. 


Management: Long experienced, able and conservative. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $114.1 million: ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, $49.4 million; inven- 
tories, $96.2 million. Book value of common stock, $45.30 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1935 to 
date. Payments on common, 1904-1921, 1923-32 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Lower prices for non-ferrous metals, together with 
reduced output, will probably restrict profits over the medium 
term. However, the company’s dominant industry position 
suggests reasonably well sustained operations. 


Comment: Preferred is of businessman’s investment grade; 
common is an above-average equity in a cyclical group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
* *Earned per share... $4.66 $3.33 $3.18 $1.95 $3.03 $4.64 $12.65 $18.47 
Dividends paid ..... 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.25 2.50 3.00 75.00 5.50 
EARS «0 Spbh bias 6:0 4556 43 47% 43% 68% 73% 70% 63. 
ke ee Sn 3356 85% 36 36% 40% 4556 48% 46% 


*Adjusted to 20% stock dividend in 1947. +Plus 20% in stock. 





Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co. 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1927, Michigan, as successor to company incorporated in 1910. (CWF) 
Original business established as partnership in 1908. Office: Sakae or 

Heights, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in May. Number 
stockholders (December 31, 1948): 3,318. 


Capitalization: 


Business: Company leads in alloy steel and iron castings 
for automotive, diesel and industrial motors, including 
cylinder blocks and heads, pistons, brake drums, camshafts, 
crankshafts, gears, manifolds, housing, etc. 


Management: Principal officers have been with the company 
40 years. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1949, 
$4.2 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and Government securities, 
$3.4 million. Book value of stock, $33.99 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31, and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Company occupies strong trade position in auto- 
motive parts industry, and business volume largely reflects 
variations in automobile production. 


Comment: Stock is in the speculative category. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.43 $2.15 $2.48 $1.97 $1.52 $2.98 $5.20 $85.71 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 
CG scan sacawoycs 14% 16% 19% 21% 325% 40% 34% 31% 
BE ~~ cacascekedsasen 9% 11% 13% 15% 20 20% 21% 21% 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, to consolidate businesses established be- (GR 
tween 1900 and 1911. Office: 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. Annual X) 
meeting: we Saturday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1948): 4,085, 

Capitalization: 

EO COS EIE ik ockn ob Fee Sone todewedesciea sss ve sbheUbec's subecetesspeetes $4,666,000 
Capital GOR SO RED 4.5 05:0 doc eSec.cs Mee rke ss onbcars chu000e0s sn Wem 470,283 shs 


Business: Second largest domestic maker of fire brick and 
other heat resisting materials for industrial use, accounting 
for about 20% of U.S. output. Iron and steel trades take over 
half of total production; metal, utility, chemical, cement, glass 
and paint industries take the remainder. 


Management: Has demonstrated ability and progressiveness, 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1949, 
$13.3 million; ratio, 5.9-to-1; cash, $5.9 million. Book value of 
stock, $50.97 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1912-31, 1935-1937 and 1939 to 
date. 


Outlook: With industrial plant expansion largely completed, 
sales will be largely for replacements. Over longer term, 
trend of sales and earnings will tend to follow changes in the 
steel industry. 


Comment: The stock is a business cycle issue responsive to 
variations in heavy industry activity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.70 $2.27 $1.94 $1.46 $1.66 $2.36 $5.35 *$5.98 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 
High .ccsccsceccess 29% 19% 23% 25% 34 36% rtt14 ot 
LOW  .ccccsceseccece 14 14% 15% 19% 21 20% 18 22 


*After contingency reserves, 
Note: 
period. 


44 cents in 1947, 74 cents in 1948. 
Earnings in six months to Jan. 30, 1949, $2.87 vs. $2.79 in same 1948 





Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, *. acquire established companies. Office: (CGG) 
6 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth bacr med 

in March ry 66 Outwater Lane, Garfield, N. J. Number of stockholders 

Not reported 

Capitallzation : 

pT PP Pe ee eee TTT Terre eS ee eee None 
SP e MO BR. RY... «<2 2 nnn c't sn cdg ee eestabieesqecepes caicon 1,129 she 


Common stock (MNO Dar) .....cee cess ec eueee 0 sb gt geben tepins s cabbies aati 870,437 shs 
*Callable at $55; convertible into 1% shares of common. 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of pneu- 
matic tools. Output includes air compressors, electric tools, 
rock drills, gas and oil engines of the diesel and semi-diesel 
types. Products are used largely in steel, automobile, oil, 
mining, aviation, shipbuilding and railroad industries. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $18.6 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; cash, $2.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.6 million; inventories, $12.0 million. Book value of 
common, $44.35 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock since 
recapitalization in 1937. Payments on common 1902-07, 1910-28 
and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for the company’s electric tools and gas 
and diesel equipment should hold at well above prewar levels 
in line with the anticipated rate of activity in the capital 
goods industries. However, cyclical pattern will continue to 
prevail, 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is 4 
typical capital goods issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Rarned per share... $6.44 §$9.19 §$5.69 $5.74 $5.06 $6.50 $12.43 $13.23 
tEarned per share... 6.14 3.97 4.20 425 3.57 6.01 10.41 11.21 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 150 1.50 3.50 3.00 
High 2 fcsdeisiave 19% 17% #22 21% 87% 87% 26% 40 
LOW .sseeeereeneees 9% 12 15% 16% 19% 17 20 26 


~ *Before wg ngency reserves. 
refunds, $3, 2 in 1942, canemeoeted ted in. 1943. 


tAfter such reserves. §$Includes postwar 
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Doehler-Jarvis Corporation 


Link-Belt Company 





Data revised to August 17, 1949. 


Incorporated: December, 1944, = merger of Doehler Die Casting S. (origin (DJC) 
ally established Lg and W. Jarvis (formed 1926). Office: 3 


Avenue, New Y¥ ¥, "ieee meeting: Third Friday in so aoetl a4 

Grand Rapids, Mich, * Number of stockholders (December 10, 1948): 5.325, 

paps 

Long term GODt .cccccccccccccccccccccccccedosescccccccccscccestecceseseecnccs 
Capital Soc "$5 PEF Kari cboctinncdaandcnss 9 Laieceraenveemwsdene-« 1,067, éin shs 


Business: Represents a merger of the world’s largest maker 
of die castings with important manufacturer of hardware and 
ornamental parts for automobiles, refrigerators, office equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures. Automobile industry is the most 
important outlet. End uses in 1948 included auto parts 
(47.2%), household appliances (24.9%) and a wide variety of 
other products. In 1949, developed a new die-cast frame auto 
door. 


Management: Aggressive and capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $14.6 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $4.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.0 million. Book value of stock, $25.46 per share. 


Dividend Record: Irregular payments, 1913-1920; 1924-25; 
1936-38 and 1940 to date. (W. B. Jarvis, 1934-44.) 


Outlook: While demand from automobile industry is a 
strong determinant of volume, sales and earnings normally 
follow general business conditions. 


Comment: The stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $1.76 {$1.08 {$1.82 $1.69 $1.16 $4.59 x$5.98 x$7.29 
° a 0.50 0.75 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.62% 2.50 


{Dividends paid .,.. §0.25 
fligh wcsscéscstese 23% 26 34 46% 29% 37% 39% 40 
MW .csostucessoed 17 16% 22% 33% 18 23% 28% 29 





‘Earnings and dividends computed on the 2%-for-1 share exchange received by 
Doehler Die Corporation in the merger effected in December 1944. Represents former 
tock of Doehler Die through 1944. {Includes postwar refunds. §Plus 6% stock. 
After contingency reserves, $1.44 in 1947, 67 cents in 1948. 





Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1924, New Jersey, as successor to company founded in 1888. (WNE) 
Ofice: 614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. Annual meeting: April 

30. If this falls on a Saturday, Sunday or holiday, then on the next busi- 

ness day. Number of stockholders (March, 1949): 2,024. 


ee ' 

LONG COE tik i Suiaine 6 0a 0 teh eve Rok e cawe CbeTaeaeeRmaes co ebegnes<ie teem *$1,410,000 
Capital pe ong. Oe OID a snd 6s SEtd endo snauaddabaee dacnsebste cocsues 160,583 shs 
~*Bank loan. 


Business: Manufactures over 700 varieties of measuring 
devices and gauges, including voltmeters, ammeters, industrial 
dial type thermometers, watt-meters, electrical tachometers, 
aircraft instruments, photographic exposure meters, photo- 
graphic analyzers, etc. Products have wide application in many 
industries. In 1948, acquired C. J. Tagliabue making electrical 
and mechanical indicating, recording and controling devices. 


Management: Able, experienced and conservative. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $4.8 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash, $692,483; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$325, a inventories, $3.6 million. Book value of stock, $41.49 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1930-31 and 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Breadth of company’ s markets tends to be a 
stabilizing factor, but general business cycle trends will doubt- 
less continue the most important single influence on sales and 
tarnings. 


Comment: Stock qualifies as a businessman’s commitment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share... a 4 *$2.68 *$3.52 *$3.18 


$3.02 $7.10 $4.54 $2.83 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.70 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High ...c cue aa 32% # 36% 45% 63% 55 40% 
lew ..siacceceees 27% 29% 30% 30 25 


“Adjusted for renegotiation in 1942-48 and after deducting Larcrg adjustment 
Teerves equal to $1.24 per share in 1941-43 and $1.86 per share in 1 


AUGUST 24, 1949 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1880, Illinois. Office: 307 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Ill. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1948): 5,658. 


5p amgeeel 


DAE GUE 6. 06 oan x SEMRER SO Cdiecc CHASE EC Hh eG Keg eTR ses owonseesaceesecusasee Non 
Capital stock he WOE hie iebe dc ccs cddslevsiccssees pciendat se Hesde cues 816,778 shs 


(LKB) 


Business: A leading manufacturer of materials handling 
conveyors, screens, dryers, sprocket chains, power transmis- 
sion machinery, power shovel-cranes, rotary car dumpers, grain 
car unloaders, and sewage, water and waste treatment plant 
equipment. 


Management: Progressive and capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1949, 
$30.2 million, ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash $10.2 million; marketable 
securities (mostly U. S. Gov’ts), $8.3 million. Book value, 
$56.31 a share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1907 to date. 


Outlook: Wide range of industries served, including coal 
mining, lumber and construction, is helpful in view of di- 
vergent trends shown by individual groups. However, com- 
pany’s revenues fluctuate with general business activity. 


Comment: Among better situated business cycle equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $3.95 *$4.64 *$4.29 *$4.31 $3.72 $5.50 $8.68 $14.37 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.50 
High .ccccccccccces 37% 37% 43 44 60 66 63 ise 
LOW cccccccccccccee 29 25% 34% 37 41% 43 47 


*Includes $1.43 per share postwar refund in 1942, $1.24 in 1943 and $1.37 in 1944. 
tPaid $1 extra in January and $1 each in March and June, 1949. 
Note: Earnings in six months to June 30, 1949, $4.78 vs. $6.16 in same 1948 period. 





Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 





Data revised to August 17, 1949 


Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, to succeed a business originally established in 
1845. Office: ae Worthington Avenue, Harrison, N. J. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday March at 100 West 10th ‘Street, Wilmington, Del. 
— of eh B. (September 1, 1948): 


(WP) 


Preferred, 2,950; common, 


Capitalization: 

pO PE PES PE Oe EC ee COL OTE TOE TERT LE $15,000,000 
PUNO GONE GIGS SUD. QU ice i cc cc cicicedeciscdccccccdecececsacee 70,774 shs 
I CE OI 6 iid owe c nccccnmebevcdcceseccéccsiscesdescecée 70,774 shs 
COMM GER AD PRE occ ccc ccc ccccccccscccccccccbcccccctccecescacces 924,000 shs 





*$100 par; —_ equally. {Callable at $100; convertible into 3.676 common shares. 
$Callable at $105. 

Business: Important factor in engineering field and leading 
manufacturer of pumps of all kinds; steam, gas and diesel 
engines; air and gas compressors; rock drills; steam turbines; 
steam condensers; refrigeration, air-conditioning and con- 
struction equipment, water-treating equipment, liquid meters 
and industrial mixers. 


Management: Capable and experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1948, $39.0 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $5.1 million; inven- 
tories, $33.0 million. Book value of common stock. $30.60 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 1941; 
payments on common 1920-22, and 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Sales volume is extremely sensitive to business 
trends, particularly in the petroleum, mining, utility and road 
building industries. Overhead is relatively inflexible and since 
it enters largely into production costs, profits show wide 
cyclical swings. 


Comment: Preferred stocks are inactive; common is a 


typical capital goods issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $2.81 $1.93 $2.74 $2.81 $1.95 $3.53 $5.86 $5.17 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.67 0.50 0.50 0.67 10.67 1.25 
Tish seeewesccceces 8% 7% 8% 13% 23% 245% 22% 25% 


Ee a ae 5% 4% 5% 6% = -:10 15% 16% 13% 
“Adjusted for 3-for-1 split March, 1948. {Also 10% stock, 
31 








FREE my 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FinanctaL Wokrtp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
ADDRESS: Free Boo! Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 














Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
* * * 
Stock & Commodity Letter — A new weekly 
digest providing a roundup of market views 
with comments on individual industries and 
stocks. 
* 


* * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm, 


* * * 


Comparative Stock Yields—Graphic review of 
the trend of yields on all dividend paying 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, re- 
vealing the kind of “Yield Cycle’ that has 
developed in the past eight years. 


* * * 

Common Stock Program—A diversified equity 
portfolio of sound dividend-paying issues has 
been prepared by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm. A dozen industrial classifica- 
tions are offered with three grades of common 
stock in each group. 


* * * 

Stockholder Relations Report—A new 16-page 
booklet discussing many phases of stockkholder 
relations, ranging from proxy solicitations to 
the handling of annual meetings. Of especial 
interest to corporation executives. 


* * * 

“Saving & Loan” Essentials — A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
saving and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* * * 
Behind Your Investment ew booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 

* 





* * 

New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 
Time Is Money—A new handbook on how the 
synchronization of all time indicating and time 
recording instruments saves money and im- 
proves efficiency in business organizations and 
industrial corporations. Make request on your 
letterhead. 

* * * 
Decade Dividend Payers—A 24-page booklet 
giving vital statistics on 286 common stocks 
which have had unbroken dividend records for 
ten years and more. Names of issues are 


presented both in chronological order and 
alphabetically for quick reference. 

* — * 
Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 


forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 


obligation. 

* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—aA leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 


* * * 

Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
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for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT 
240 seasonal 
ariation 
220 1935-39 = 100 
200 
180 
160 
140 OF. 
120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTI 
F 1949 
100 160 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: } F MAM J) J AS ON OD 
Trade Indicators Ca dene. Re ae 
7Electrical Output (KWH) .i.....0 000.5. .6 08. 5,518 5,466 5,530 5,318 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 81.3 82.3 83.5 95.0 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars).............0¢: * 723,810 716,824 +715,000 891,277 
———__——— 1909 —__—__——_ 1948 
July 27 Aug. 3 Aug. 10 Aug. 11 
SNGE 1MOM6. icicecdre ss scan Fed. Res. ).. $23,031 $23,159 $23,178 $24,033 
{Total Commercial Loans..., Members & : 12891 12,831 12,906 14.813 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 94 Cities }.... 1,349 1,520 1,417 793 
Wei Genby in CRCRIRIION . oc cca Fo. eA 27,333 27,419 27,409 27,966 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,153 1,294 1,231 617 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Clesing Dow-Jones r August ~ 1949 Range, 
Averages: 10 11 12 13 15 16 High Low 
30 Industrials 180.60 180.02 179.29 | 178.97 180.00 181.54 161.60 
20 Railroads 47.72 47.38 47.05 Exchange 46.68 46.63 54.29 41.03 
15. Utiiettes .. ..20.. 36.78 36.65 36.65 Closed 36.52 36.54 36.80 33.36 
65 Stocks.........2.. 64.65 64.38 64.13 | 63.90 64.10 66.18 57.75 
co August ——-— _ 
Details of Stock Trading: 10 11 12 13 15 16 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,280 1,030 770 | 710 830 
Segteen “Te oils a). sds ceases 1,057 1,009 955 | 947 974 
Number of Advances............ 623 336 260 277 394 
Number of Declines............. 194 418 445 Exchange 415 298 
Number Unchanged ............ 240 255 250 Closed 255 282 
New Highs for 1949............. 77 55 45 | 45 45 
New Lows for 1949............. 2 3 4 | 2 3 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.31 99.42 99.42 | 99.54 99.53 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,817 $2,860 2,705 | $3,470 $3,350 
cf 1949 — 7——1949 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: July 13 July 20 July 27 Aug. 3 Aug. 10 High 
Bidrin,. 5 suide awe aaa 2.649% 2.639% 2.642% 2.635% 2.605%. 2.740% 2.605% 
WA. ctrit euckenen eee 3.056 3.055 3.045 3.038 2.999 3.137 2.999 
ONS | & cicecaeus eeauiee 3.487 3.480 3.471 3.461 3.437 3.496 3.350 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.77 6.69 6.65 6.62 6.51 7.26 6.12 
20 Railroads ....... 9.28 9.16 9.11 9.14 8.64 9.62 7.57 
20 Utilities ......... 6.15 6.10 6.03 6.00 5.91 6.26 5.88 
90: Stocks .&..5...0. 6.82 6.73 6.69 6.66 6.54 7.23 6.20 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending Aug. 16, 1 


United Coftporation :.... 630s. Ha 28S 
Standard Gas & Electric 4 pf............ 
American Power & Light 
Tnkted :Gietes teed «ooo. ncassapena vahen ks 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Alleghany Corporation................... 
E.. I.’ du Pont de Nemotrs (635 0. oe. 
Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Packard Motor Car 
West Penn Electric 
LAte0e PhS Bae. see Se 
United Gas Corporation 


60 6:5 2 © a: e'e 00:6 06 


ee ey 


ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ey 


Shares 
Traded 





cr Closing ~ 
Aug. 9 Aug. 16 
4 4 
28% 31% 
11% 12% 
23% 22% 
4% 4% 
2% 3 
50 51% 
2% 2% 
3% 3% 
235% 23% 
6% 7% 
18 17% 


949 


Net 
Change 


43% 
+ % 
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1948 
ug. 14 
5,318 
95.0 
1,277 


1948 

ug. 11 
24.033 
14,813 


27 966 
617 


161.60 
41.03 
33.36 
57.75 


16 

830 
974 
394 


282 
45 


99.53 
$3,350 


nge—, 


605% 
999 
3.350 


9.12 
57 
88 
9.20 


This is Part 3 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Anerican 
Class “B,” Par 
Common, Par $10 


Earnings 





Dividends ... 


American Encaustic Tiling... High 
Low 


eee 


Earnings 


ones 





Dividends .... 


American European High ...~ 
ecurities . - Low 


Earnings 


Dividends .... 


Earnings 
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Dividends . 


American Hide & Leather...High 
Low 


eeece 


Earnings 


eeeee 


Dividends .... 


American Home Products...High .... 


LAW .c000 
(After 3-for-1 split nena 
November, 1946) — 
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Dividends .... 


American Investment (IIL)..High .... 

Low ..... 

(After = stk. div. High .... 
SOG GE: Givin. 0 ea sh uedes Low 
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t Earnings 
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American Machine & Metals. High 
Low 


eee eeteeee 


eeeeeereee 


eeree 


ween 


eeeeterree 


Earnings 
Dividends .... 
American Metal ............. High .... 
Low 
Earnings 
Dividends .... 
American Molasses .......... High .... 
(After 1¥%-for-1 split pa 
7 -1 sp rnings 
Masti, BD cocks saccece. tDividends .... 
American News ............+ High .... 
Low ..... 
After oa High .... 
ee bbide Uke a 
Dividends 


c—12 months to March 31, following year. 
: —-First quarter. y—Second quarter. 


dend. {To August 15. 
C.J. 0 : 
° ew a Ene. 








It is not a 
1939 1940 “1941 1942 1943 
18% 15% 19% 23% 1 
654 8 9% 139 
c$0.19 c$1.85 c$2.17 c$2.. 38 c$1.94 
None 0.50 1.25 . 2.50 1.00 
35% 39% 42% 41% 47% 
18% 26 31 «28% St«C HG 
$2.07 $244 $2.42 $1.78 $2.25 
0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 
11% 8 9 16 128 
5% rir 4 oi "15% 
D$0.40 D$0.02 $2.80 *r$3.38 j$5.02 
one None None None None 
5% 3% 1% 3 4 
2% 1% Ya % 1% 
$0.12 0.21 $0.25 $0.02 D$0.19 
None one None None None 
6% 6% 6% 7% 10 
4% 3% 3% 3% 6% 
$0.47 oe $1.41 $0.53 $0.57 
None one 0.40 0.50 0.50 
19% 29% 25% 29 
8% 15% 16% 22 
$0.24 $6.38 $11.38 $4.82 $1.20 
0.26 0.40 0.60 0.80 0.80 
3% 2% 1% 2 9 
1% M % 9/32 1% 
D$8.88 D$8.89 D$8.63 D$8.16 D$7.38 
one one None None None 
33 50% 38% 35 36% 
12 23 25% 30 
$2.27 $7.87 $6. 30 $3.81 $3.08 
1.50 3.50 5.00 3.00 3.00 
8 6% 4% 3% 4 
2h 3 2 2% 2 
2$0.59 $0.24 $0.53 $1.02 $0.78 
None None one N None 
60 66 51% 56 70 
41% 45 42% 36% 53% 
$1.74 «1.77, «$71 $1.62 $1.72 
0.88 0.90 0.93 0.80 0.88 
3% 3% 2% 2 4 
1% 1% 1 1% 2 
D$1.35 D$2.37 oye D$0.43 — 
one None one one one 
9 6% 4 5 2M 
3% 3 34 ri 4% 
D$0.07 0.08 0.29 0.33 $0.27 
None one one one 0.50 
42 45 : eeee eecee eeee 
26% 30 eeee eeee eeee 
sone 13% 13% 7 
ee 12% 6 4% 5 
$0.94 $1.00 $1.07 $0.75 $0.60 
0.70 0.95 0.95 0.70 0.60 
30% 22% 17% 10 17% 
13 10 7% 6 7% 
D$2.37 0.28 2.29 te $3.07 
None one one one 0.50 
15% 14% 13 12 15% 
11 10 Hy} 9 12% 
$1.04 $1.45 $1.41 $1.09 $1.23 
0.80 0.80 0.94 0.80 0.80 
5% 3% 6% 7% 10 
2% 1% 2% 4 4 
D$0.44 0.35 $2.38 $2.09 $2.39 
None ‘one None 0.50 1.00 
40% 25 23 23% 27 
22% 12% 15% 16 20 
$2.12 $2.69 $2.24 -$1.82 $2.17' 
1.00 2.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 
--- Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
June, 1946 
2$0.37 g$1.18 2$0.86 g$1.11 g$1.25 
0.28 0.27 0.27 0.20 0.27 
26 26 26% 26 36 
21% 20% 23% 21 26 
$1.06 $1.32 $1.32 51.81 52.57 
0.75 0.75 0.90 % 0.90 450 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are ac justed for stock splits. 
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Your employees want 
to help you build security 


HERE’S HOW 7,500,000 WORKERS ARE DOING IT 


More than 20,000 companies now maintain the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, by which their employees invest in 
U. S. Savings Bonds automatically every pay day. 
This Plan builds security not only for the individual 
employees, but for their companies and for the nation! 


As you know, Savings Bonds pay $4 at maturity 
for every $3 invested. Thus they help create a “‘rainy- 
day” fund for each Payroll Saver, increasing . his 
security. 


How P.S.P. helps employers , 


America’s leading corporations report these company 
benefits from the Payroll Savings Plan: As Bonds 
increase the worker’s economic peace of mind, plant 
morale improves. Production increases—because ab- 
senteeism, labor turnover, and the accident rate all 
decline. Relations improve between employer and 
employee. 


Savings Bond dollars are dollars removed from the 
spending stream. They are deferred purchasing power 
—an assurance of good business during the years to 
come. The Treasury uses net Savings Bond dollars to 


help reduce infiationary credit potential in the bank- 
ing system by retiring short-term bank-held Federal 
securities. So Bonds increase the nation’s economic 
security, tco! 


Proof that employees want P.S.P. 


Practically everybody wants to save. Every one of 
your employees could be saving more if he were ob- 
taining Savings Bonds regularly, right where he 
works. Even with today’s high prices, it has been 
proved that between 40% and 60%. of America’s 
working millions—at any wage level—can and will 
buy Bonds through Payroll Savings if management 
sponsors the Plan and if a fellow worker asks them to 
sign Up. tee 


Yes—your employees want to help you build se- 
curity—for all of us. It’s up to you whether they get 
the chance. All the help you need is available from 
your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Savings Bonds Division. Whileit’s on your mind, why 
not call him? Or write the Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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